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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— oo 
HE diplomatic world has this week been surprised and a 
little startled by a meeting between the German Emperor 
and the Czar in the Finnish harbour of Bjoerkoe, in the Baltic, 
which took place at midnight on Sunday, the 23rd inst., on 
board the Russian yacht the ‘Pole Star.’ The Sovereigns con- 
versed for two hours, with no one present except the Archduke 
Michael, and met again at breakfast on the German Emperor's 
yacht ‘Hohenzollern,’ after which the Czar returned to 
Peterhof quite cheerful and “much comforted in his mind.” 
Nothing is known of the subjects of discussion, nor is it 
certain who proposed the meeting, though, as to the latter 
point, the hour selected, the excessive secrecy maintained, and 
the excitement produced in Europe all suggest the initiative 
of a great master of stage effects. The latest rumour is to the 
effect that the Kaiser wishes one of his sons to be elected 
King of Norway, and requested the Czar’s consent to that 
arrangement, promising him in return a Norwegian port on 
the Atlantic; but, as we have argued elsewhere, it is much 
more probable that the German Emperor wished to impress 
on his relative certain views as to peace in the Far East and 
reforms in Russia. He may also wish to prevent, if possible, 
a renewal of the Treaty between Great Britain and Japan, 
which might interfere with his own projects of expansion on 
the Pacific. 








We never remember an incident, obviously important, the 
true meaning of which has been so obscure. The meeting 
was either resolved upon at a moment's notice, or it was 
designedly prepared in profoundsecrecy. The Czar evidently 
kept the project from M. Witte, who denied any knowledge 
of it to M. Rouvier, and Prince Biilow has not been able 
as usual to tune his Press. The curiosity expressed every- 
where has been boundless, and in France it has been flavoured 
with a sort of defiant apprehension, the French fearing that 
the real object of the meeting was to break, or at all events 
to weaken, the Franco-Russian Alliance. The Russians, to 
judge by the language of their Press, are at once perplexed 
and suspicious, and we shall also probably find both feelings 
manifested in telegrams from Tokio and Washington. We 
cannot answer for the statesmen, but the popular feeling in 
this country has been one of half-amused suspicion. It is the 
custom to believe that the Kaiser is always devising annoy- 
ances for King Edward, the Anglo-French entente being 
greatly in his way; but no one can imagine why he should 
consult Russia on such a policy. The broad result of the 
incident therefore, as yet, is to deepen the feeling that with 
Kings so powerful and States so jealous the equilibrium of 
Europe is ill-assured. 


A desperate attempt was made on Friday, the 21st inst., to 
assassinate the Sultan. His Majesty, in accordance with his 





weekly custom, had gone to the Mosque near Yildiz Kiosk, 
and was about to return, when an iron box full of dynamite 
was dropped from a carriage about a hundred yards off, and 
exploded, killing seventeen persons and injuring a hundred 
more. The Sultan was uninjured, and though usually a 
nervous and suspicious man, displayed the coolness with which 
Mussulmans commonly meet the decrees of destiny. Unless 
everybody is lying, he drove himself back to the Palace, 
returning salutes quietly, and exhibiting no sign of disturb- 
ance or alarm. No trace of the assassin has been discovered, 
and the driver of the suspected carriage was killed on the spot. 
This man may, of course, have been the criminal himself, who, 
it seems clear, lost his nerve, and fired off his infernal machine 
prematurely. Conjectures are numerous as to the ultimate 
organisers of the attempt, which was attributed at first to 
Bulgarians, then to Armenians, then to Anarchists, and then 
to the “Young Turks,” who all over Europe are plotting 
to overthrow the Sultan. The Bulgarians would seem to 
have no motive, the Armenians are cowed, the Anarchists 
would hardly have failed so completely, and the last sugges- 
tion, though only provisional, seems best to explain the 
facts. The only results of the senseless crime will be an 
increase of repression, and the development of a certain 
human sympathy for a man who ever since the Armenian 
massacres has been denounced as beyond its range. 


The Report of the Special Committee appointed by the 
Swedish Parliament to consider relations with Norway has 
been presented, and seems to be a moderate and reasonable 
document. The Committee start from the assertion that the 
Union has been beneficial, but admit the right of Norway to 
secede, provided that the Norwegian people are previously 
consulted either by an Election ad hoc or by Referendum. If 
the vote goes against her, the Committee think that Sweden 
ought not to refuse separation ; but it should be on conditions, 
of which the principal are that no exceptional taxation shall 
be applied to goods in transit; that the attitude of both 
Powers towards past treaties with foreign countries shall be 
strictly defined ; and that no limitation shall be placed on 
the use of waterways flowing from one country to the other. 
These are sensible stipulations enough; but there is a minority 
opposed to them, and that minority has been appeased by a 
recommendation for a loan of five and a half millions sterling 
to lie at the disposal of the Riksdag in the event of con- 
tingencies connected with the present dispute. As everything 
is suspended pending the answer to the demand for a 
Referendum, no allusion is made to the future form of 
government in Norway. The self-restraint of both peoples 
is admirable, but there is evidently an undercurrent of feeling 
that a sharp jar might make dangerous. 


The Congress of delegates from the Zemstvos held at 
Moscow has dispersed after a speech from Prince Peter 
Dolgoroukoff in which that leader recommended that as it 
was hopeless to expect a satisfactory Constitution from above, 
the delegates must address the people below and circulate 
their views as widely as possible. The bureaucracy is 
indignant at the proceedings; but they seem to have influ- 
enced Ministers, who are submitting to the Ozar a plan for 
an advisory Parliament much more liberal than the one 
submitted by M. Bulyguin. In particular, the idea of repre- 
sentation by classes is abandoned in favour of a suffrage 
without distinctions. The Reactionaries fear this latter 
suffrage exceedingly, and will, it is said, appeal direct to 
the peasants against it, promising, if they decide in favour 
of the restricted suffrage, to give them more land. The 
decision, of course, rests with the Czar; but it is evident 
that the Government is seriously weakened, and unable to 
refuse to the nobles and the intelligents the privilege of free 
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discussion. They use it to tell the Czar that if he refuses finally 
to grant an effective Parliament there will be a “ revolution,” 
including perhaps, say the fiercer, speakers, a change of 
dynasty. We must not exaggerate the meaning of all this, 
for Russia is very large, but as evidence that everything is 
shaking it is most importaht. ‘That the machinery which 
maintains order is beginning to crumble is plain from 
the fact that a great city like Novgorod is in the hands of 
“rioters,” who plunder and murder “ respectably dressed 
people” with impunity. 


On Monday in the House of Lords, Lord Lansdowne, on 
the invitation of Lord Spencer, gave a synopsis of the state- 
ment which Mr. Balfour was then making in the Commons. 
Thursday week’s vote could not be taken as “a deliberate 
judgment of Parliament,” and the Government intended to 
ignore the incident. The feature of the debate was the 
interposition of Lord Rosebery, who in a remarkable 
speech attacked Mr. Balfour’s decision. “It seems to me 
that the. Government by their actions-are straining the 
structure of the Constitution in a manner that threatens its 
foundations.” If an appeal to the country was to be long 
delayed, no one could tell how violent the reaction might be, 
and. what kind of party might be returned in the majority. 
Lord Rosebery’s speech was a dignified and temperate pro- 
test, and it is difficult to defend the tone of contemptuous 
indifference with which the Lord Chancellor received it. 
Apparently, in the view of the head of the English Bench, 
any criticism of the Government is “ offensive,’ and the 
critic must be summarily told to mind his own affairs. 


In the Commons on the same day Mr. Balfour made his 
promised statement of the way in which the Government 
proposed to treat their defeat in Committee of Supply on the 
previous Thursday. He began by announcing that there was 
no obligation on a Government which had been defeated either 
to resign or dissolve, and to prove his point he quoted a large 
number. of historical instances from Lord Melbourne to Mr. 
Gladstone. The Gladstone Administration from 1868 to 1874 
was defeated no less than nine times, two of such defeats 
beiag concerned with the principal Government measure. To 
come to recent history, Mr. Gladstone was beaten in 1893 on 
a vote on the House of Lords question, and Lord Rosebery in 
1894 on the Address. “The only Parliamentary issues which 
have ever been regarded as conclusive are those in which 
there has been a trial of strength between the parities with all 
the circumstances of notice.” Of course,a Government might 
take the opportunity of any adverse vote to resign if it felt 
that it had lost the confidence of the House of Commons; but 
it could hardly be denied that the present Government still 
possessed. this confidence. Their Bills had suffered less 
change than any former measures, and there were no dissen- 
sions in the Cabinet. He was prepared to follow the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone, who declared that by-elections and other signs 
of popular feeling should not be a ground for the resignation 
of a “Ministry with a majority, and with that majority not in 
rebellion.” Any other policy would ruin our traditional party 
system, and put it at the mercy of small groups. 


Sir A. Acland-Hood then formally moved the adjournment 
of the House in order that there might be a general debate, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who spoke first, traversed 
Mr. Balfour's statement of Mr. Gladstone’s views, and declared 
that. no appeal to precedents would satisfy the country that 
the Prime Minister had taken the right course... The recent 
defeat of the Government was not the result of a “snap” vote , 
it came after a special appeal by the leader of the party to his 
followers to be careful to avoid defeat; and it concerned an 
important Government measure. Mr. Redmond followed 
with a recommendation to the Opposition to make the 
continued existence of the Government impossible; and the 
debate was continued by Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
in a tone of grave’ remonstrance, and by Mr, Churchill and 
Mr. Lloyd-George in a tone of great personal bitterness, 
These last speeches did little good to their cause, and gave 
Mr. Balfour an opportunity for an effective retort about 
“inyectives which are both prepared and violent.” The 
Motion, being put from the Chair, was not challenged, and 
the House adjourned. 





On Tuesday in the House of Lords, Lord Tweedmouth 


‘ 





called attention to the very serious deficiency in the 
number of officers in the British Army, and moved 
that the matter required the instant attention of the 
Government. Lord Lovat, who supported the Motion, showed 
that the country was ten thousand officers short, and that the 
lack was felt chiefly in the Auxiliary Forces. Lord Donough. 
more, in accepting the Motion on behalf of the Government, 
declared that the War Office were only too well aware of the 
facts. After the war there had been many resignations in the 
Auxiliary Forces, and the shortage now amounted to twenty. 
five percent. Various remedies had been tried, but something 
more drastic was required. In the Regular Army the most 


serious shortage was in the cavalry,—not in the crack regi. ” 


ments, but in the ordinary ones. This was mainly a question 
of expense, and attempts had been made to reduce it, 
As for the Staff, the Staff College did not produce an 
adequate supply, but Lord Kitchener’s scheme of starting an 
Indian Staff College would give some relief. The crying need 
was for a large reserve of officers to draw on in time of 
war. At the present moment they had 2,744 officers in the 
Reserve, very few of whom were subalterns. This question 
had been referred to a Committee for consideration. Mean. 
time the accommodation at Sandhurst was being increased; 
and every effort was being made to cut down officers’ 
expenses. We wonder what is the nature of the “more 
drastic ” remedies which the Government propose to apply to 
the Auxiliaries. We should have thought the reason of the 
shortage of officers only too plain in view of recent events 


In the House of Lords on Thursday the Duke of 
Devonshire made one of his most memorable contribu- 


tions to what we may call the internal and party aspect 


of the Fiscal controversy. His Motion was a declaration 
against (1) any proposal to establish a general or penal tariff, 
and (2) any system of Colonial Preference based on the taxation 
of food ; but the essential part of the speech was the challenge 
it conveyed to Lord Lansdowne to declare whether Mr. Cham. 
berlain was justified in saying that he and Mr. Balfour were 
advocating the same policy. ‘The question to be considered 
was whether there were still two policies before the country or 
whether they had been merged into one; and, if they had been 
merged into one, whether it had been through the retirement 
of Mr. Chamberlain to the position of the Prime Minister, or 
through the advance of the Prime Minister to the position of 
Mr. Chamberlain.” After pointing out, as we have so often 
done, how Mr. Balfour’s deeds, if not his words, supported Mr. 
Chamberlain’s claim, the Duke referred to the article on party 
organisation in the Standard, which advocated that Cham- 


berlainites should be selected for seats where the Tariff. 


Reformers were strong and Balfourites where local opinion 
was “suspicious of food taxation.” 


The Free-trade speeches in the course of the debate that 
followed were remarkable alike for their cogency in argument 
and for the earnestness of the speakers.. Lord Robertson, as 
a Tory Free-trader, pointed out the ruin that. was being 
brought on the Unionist party; Lord Grimthorpe dwelt on 
the fact that some one must be going to be deceived by the 
Government, since two sets of people with opposing views 
had been persuaded that the Ministry was with them; and 
Lord Goschen insisted that if the Government did not speak 
out they would lose their hold on the country, and must take 


care that they did not lose their hold on themselves and be: 


swept away by.a mightier will than their own. The Govern- 
ments met these appeals and arguments with what we may 
term a loquacious reticence. They used plenty of words in 
supporting the Motion for the Previous Question—ze., a 
Motion to express no opinion on the subject—but for any 


definite answer to the Duke of Devonshire’s criticisms their. 


speeches may be searched in vain. As Lord. Balfour of 


Burleigh said, after the speeches from the Government. 


bench it must be admitted that the object of the Motion 
had failed,—the .object, of course, being to make the 
position of the Government intelligible. We confess 
that, with the strongest possible desire to be fair and 
to get at the facts, we cannot discover the real meaning 
of Lord Lansdowne’s speech. 
is by Mr. Balfour’s words alone that his supporters are 
bound. But that is no answer to the question he was asked, 





which was whether Mr, Chamberlain was justified in saying: 


He only tells us that it 
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that be and Mr. Balfour are in agreement as to their Fiscal 
policy. In the end the Peers voted the Previous Question by 
a majority of 64 (121 to 57). 


The general effect of the debate is to confirm strongly the 
view that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are acting 
together, though Mr. Balfour does not consider that the 
time has yet come to let the fact be known without any 
doubt. For the time it is convenient to allow those who 
enjoy the process of self-deception to remain self-deceived. 
One of the points which most strikes an observer of the 
general trend of the debate is the way in which the Govern- 
mert speakers ignored Mr. Balfour's solemn pledge at Edin- 
burgh that the General Election should precede the Colonial 
Conference. It is now clear that if the Government can 
manage to postpone defeat till next year, the Conference will 
meet, and will be encouraged to devise a scheme of Preference, 
which will enable Mr. Balfour to go to the country with the 
ery: “ Will you throw the generous offer made by the 
Colonies back in their faces ?” 


On Friday week Lord Stanley, who was Financial Secretary 
at the War Office up till October, 1903, gave his evidence 
before the War Stores Commission. He admitted that the 
Bergl Cold Storage contract was financed by a syndicate, and 
that it was probable that the De Beers Company and Mr. 
Rhodes were in it, but declared that this was only an added 
guarantee of its financial stability. If this was the 
“shadowy personality” of the Butler Report, he “ would 
have been glad to have it in any contract for the Govern- 
ment.” On the question of Mr. Flynn’s mission to South 
Africa, he contended that that official had full authority to 
go into any financial matters that wanted clearing up. It 
was Mr. Flynn’s duty to inquire into all contracts made before 
his arrival. The postof Financial Adviser had been abolished 
on General Lyttelton’s advice and with the approval of the 
Secretary of State; he could offer no opinion on the 
wisdom of a policy which was recommended by the local 
authority. As for sales to the Repatriation Department, 
strict orders had been given that nothing was to be sold till 
Lord Milner had had all he required; but they could not 
compel Lord Milner to take what he did not need. With 
regard to the “forward contracts,” it was impossible to 
cancel all contracts after peace, and Lord Kitchener imagined 
that he was going to have an enormous demand for surplus 
goods, the country being destitute of supplies. They did not 
at the time contemplate buying back supplies sold, since they 
believed that the needs of the country would absorb them. 
He concluded by declaring that in his opinion the Returns 
which it was the business of the branch F'4 to secure would 
have been of material service in keeping things straight. 


The Commission sat again on Wednesday, and received the 
evidence of Colonel Dunne, the Assistant-Quartermaster- 
General at the War Office during the period under review. 
As against Lord Stanley, he maintained that the Returns which 
it was the business of F'4 to secure would not have given any 
real indication of the existing mischief. They were not Secre- 
tary of State’s Returns, but departmental Returns ordered and 
cancelled by himself. He described in great detail the system 
of disposing of surplus stores and making local contracts, 
which was initiated with the sanction of General Lyttelton. 
It was believed by the War Office that the supplies sold would 
be absorbed by the country, and that the contractors would 
have to import fresh supplies to fulfil their contracts. It did 
not occur to them at the time that there was any probability 
of the “dual system.” Much light was cast by his evidence 
onthe War Office procedure. It was not the undivided duty of 
any department to supervise sales and purchases. “ There were 
three branches, and it was not the sole responsibility of any 
one of them to look after them : it was all three combined.” 


Mr. Felix Schuster, one of our ablest authorities on the theory 
of finance, made some interesting remarks on Wednesday in 
his speech at the half-yearly meeting of the Union of London 
and Smiths Bank, Limited. He pointed out that there had 
been a gradual fall in the value of money, which had eased 
the market by lowering the rate for discounts and loans. 
This ease might be largely attributed to the increasing 
gold output from. South Africa, and the. result was a 
great decrease of our foreign indebtedness. If the South 





African output continued, rates would continue low, unless 
checked by some sudden local demand for géld, ‘as, for 
example, if. some country should decide to create a gold 
standard. The practical result would, of course, be in time the 
depreciation of gold, and a consequent rise in prices, unless 
there appeared concurrently an increase in production Of 
commodities and the issue of securities. 


The King visited Bisley last Saturday, and distributed the 
prizes to the winners. In the exceedingly happy speech which 
he addressed to the prize-winners his Majesty used the follow- 
ing memorable words, which we hope will give an impetus to 
the cause to which they refer:—‘I am glad to think and 
trust also that the boys in our different schools will now take 
up rifle-shooting. I am sure that the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, in doing all that it can to promote this, will earn the 
gratitude of all.” The winner of the great event at Bisley 
was an East Surrey Volunteer, Sergeant Comber, a stone- 
mason by trade. The gallant Sergeant was one of the men 
trained by the Volunteers who volunteered for service in 
South Africa, and thus proved the value of the reservoir pro- 
vided by the force. We see it stated that if the proposed 
medical examination were strictly applied to the Volunteers, 
Sergeant Comber would be expelled from the force, as he 
suffers from deafness. We note in this context with regret 
that Lord Roberts informed the meeting of the Miniature 
Rifle Society on Wednesday that there has been little or no 
response to his appeal on behalf of the rifle club movement. 


We deeply regret to record that the disturbance caused 
in the Volunteer Force by the Government’s injudicions 
policy does not tend to diminish. Apparently a feeling 
is growing up that the examination ordered by the Secretary 
of State is preliminary to making the Volunteers liable 
to foreign service. This, of course, is a misunder- 
standing. It is clear that the original intention of the 
examination was simply to reduce the strength of the 
Volunteers, and to find a plausible excuse for driving a 
certain proportion out of the force. It may be remembered 
that Mr. Arnold-Forster defended his original scheme for 
reduction by saying that we had no need for such large 
numbers as we now have, since they could only be used 
for home defence. For home defence a force of more 
than a hundred and eighty thousand would be redundant, 
We fear, however, that the notion that the terms of Volunteer 
service are being altered is spreading, and will havea very bad 
effect. As we showed last week, there is not the slightest 
doubt but that the Volunteers will offer their services in large 
numbers im case of a war, but very naturally they will not 
pledge themselves in any way to such action in time of peace. 
The Volunteer must feel absolutely certain that no pressure 
will be put upon him to make him go on oversea service. 
But when the need comes those who are in a position to 
fight abroad may be depended upon to give a response similar 
to that which they gave in 1900, when seventy-five thousand 
Volunteers offered their services to their country. 





The Cheap Cottages Exhibition on the Garden City 
estate at Letchworth was opened by the Duke of Devon- 
shire on Tuesday. In his speech the Duke dwelt upon 
the great advantages offered by the permanent character 
of the Exhibition. The cottages would be used and lived 
in, and so thoroughly tested. We may add that the large 
gathering at Letchworth, which included many representative 
landlords and their agents, showed great interest in the 
Exhibition. We think it will be admitted that the Exhibition 
has proved that small cottages perfectly fit for habitation by 
a labourer and his family can under ordinary rural con- 
ditions be erected for £150, provided that the landlord 
is not obliged to pay an architect’s fee for a special design, 
that building material can be obtained cheaply near the site, 
and that there are no restrictive by-laws. We are asked to 
state that “The Book of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition,” 
which contains plans, elevations, and specific descriptions of all 
the cottages exhibited, can be obtained (price 1s. 4d. paper or 
3s. cloth, post-free) from the office of the County Gentleman 
and Land and Water, 4-5 Dean Street, Holborn, London. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR AND THE CRISIS. 


-R. BALFOUR and his Government have done many 
incomprehensible things during the last two years, 
but perhaps the most incomprehensible of all has been 
their handling of the recent political crisis. How are we 
to account for the way in which Mr. Balfour managed the 
business? It is now quite clear that he never intended 
to resign, or to do anything but reverse the vote of Thurs- 
day week, and then go on just as before. That being 
so, one would have expected that he would have, so to 
speak, strangled the crisis at its birth. This could easily 
have been done by announcing immediately after the 
hostile vote that he should consider it as a mere accident, 
and should next day ask the House of Commons to rescind 
their action. Instead of this, he protracted the crisis 
which has been occupying Parliament during the week 
by stating that he would take no controversial business 
the next day, and would not announce his decision till 
the Monday. As a result, immense gravity was at once 
given to the situation. Very naturally, nobody believed 
that Mr. Balfour intended to do nothing on Monday but 
announce in a fifty minutes’ speech that everything was 
to go on as usual,—an announcement which could just 
as well have been made in a dozen words ten minutes 
after the catastrophe. ‘The result of the delay was 
to afford occasion for a hundred rumours as to the 
course of events, and greatly to elate the Opposition. 
In a word, Mr. Balfour’s action caused the maximum of 
disrepute to fall on the Government owing to their defeat, 
and also bestowed a maximum of éclat on the Opposition 
for their victory. No doubt Mr. Balfour was deeply 
chagrined at the way in which he was treated by his 
followers. To make an appeal on Tuesday for confidence 
and more loyal support, and on Thursday to be placed 
in a minority, puts a Prime Minister in as uncomfortable 
and undignified a position as it is possible to imagine. 
If, however, Mr. Balfour had determined to ignore the 
snub inflicted upon him by his party, it was surely unwise 
to parade his humiliation before the country instead of 
instantly throwing a veil over it. We can only dimly 
guess that Mr. Balfour’s reason for his extraordinary action 
was that he could not on Thursday night, and immediately 
after his defeat, count upon his colleagues agreeing to 
accept his view that nothing had happened which need 
make any difference to the Ministry. He wanted a 
couple of days in which to talk his colleagues round, 
and convince them that the proper thing to do was to 
igvore the hostile vote. Possibly the Cabinet may have 
decided at the beginning of the Session that they would 
only continue in office provided that there was no defeat 
in the House of Commons. In .that case, until he could 
persuade them to change their minds this decision was 
binding on the Government. In other words, though Mr. 
Balfour was determined to have his own way, he could 
only get it by postponing a definite decision till the 
Monday. But so determined was he to secure this and 
to carry out his own plan that he was willing to ignore 
the injury done to his party, the loss of personal dignity, 
and the possibility of yet another Parliamentary defeat a 
few days hence. 

We have shown elsewhere how ruinous has been the 
result of Mr. Balfour’s administration on the position of 
the Unionist party, and how it now hes well-nigh in 
articulo mortis. Here we will only say that Mr. Balfour’s 
obstinacy and his handling of the recent crisis have dealt 
the party yet another blow, and perhaps the severest of them 
all. Public disconsideration is no better for parties than 
for individuals or for business concerns. Mr. Balfour’s loss 
of personhl weight and authority in the country owing to 
recent transactions has, we regret to say, been incalculable. 
No doubt Mr. Balfour professes to ignore such considera- 
tions as worn-out political shibboleths. But for all that, 
the preservation of personal dignity in our statesmen is 
most important; and as we argued some months ago, the 
politicians of a former generation were wise in regarding 
it as an essential political asset. We have no intention 
vi urging the point of unconstitutionalism in regard to Mr. 


a 
not, we admit, trouble the Prime Minister very greatly 
When, however, a point is reached where an administration 
cannot be carried on without a loss of personal dignity 
and where personal disconsideration becomes an admitted 
fact, an injury is done both to the statesman himself 
aud to the party which he leads, and cannot be ignored, 
The situation is worse than unconstitutional ; it is pitiablg 
and politically degrading. If once people begin to gq. 
and feel that a Prime Minister is “ clinging to office ” or 
“ outstaying his welcome,” he and his colleagues are bound 
to suffer, and suffer greatly, in public estimation, no 
matter how honourable and patriotic may be their actual 
motives and intentions. And it is not well for the nation 
to be in the hands of disconsidered men. 

The Westminster Gazette, always happy in quotation, 
pointed out on Wednesday how exactly Mr. Balfour's 
position resembles that assumed by Mr. Gregsbury, MP, 
as recorded in the pages of “Nicholas Nickleby.” 4 
deputation from his constituency waited on Mr. Gregsbury, 
it will be remembered, and asked him to resign. The 
result of the request was as follows :— 

“<*T am requested, sir, to express a hope,’ said Mr. Pugstyles, 
with a distant bow, ‘that on receiving a requisition to that effect 
from a great majority of your constituents you will not object at 
once to resign your seat in favour of some candidate whom they 
think they can better trust.’ 

To this Mr. Gregsbury real the following reply, which, antici. 
pating the request, he had composed in the form of a letter, 
whereof copies had been made to send round to the newspapers. 

‘My pear Puasrytes,—Next to the welfare of our beloved 
island—this great and free and happy country, whose powers and 
resources are, I sincerely believe, illimitable—i value that noble 
independence which is an Englishman’s proudest boast, and 
which I fondly hope to bequeath to my children, untarnished 
and unsullied. Actuated by no personal motives, but moved 
only by high and great constitutional considerations, which I 
will not attempt to explain—for they are really beyond the 
comprehension of those who have not made themselves masters, 
as I have, of the intricate and arduous study of politics—I would 
rather keep my seat, and intend doing so. , 
‘Will you do me the favour to present my compliments to the 
constituent body, and acquaint them with this circumstance ? 

With great esteem, 
My dear Pugstyles, 
Ete., ete.’ 
‘Then you will not resign, under any circumstances?’ asked 
the spokesman. 
Mr. Gregsbury smiled, and shook his head.” 
It is impossible not to feel that the present situation has 
been exactly anticipated by Dickens. Mr. Balfour, like 
Mr. Gregsbury, makes very fine excuses for not resigning; 
but the long and the short of it all is,—‘‘ I would rather 
keep my seat, and intend doing so.” 
Possibly the Unionist Whips will be able to keep their 
followers in the House in sufficient numbers after the end 
of the first week in August, but it is, we venture to 
say, far more likely that they will fail to do so. When 
all is said, the fact remains that the Opposition are full 
of energy and enthusiasm, while the so-called supporters 
of the Cabinet are tired and disappointed, and in some 
cases mutinous men. ‘They have seen question after ques- 
tion mismanaged, and interest after interest harassed; 
and those who are thinking most of saving their seats 
realise that they are less likely to do so by remaining 
in London in August, and very possibly being asked 
to commit themselves still deeper to some unpopular 
policy. Mr. Blank, M.P., for example, has many 
prominent Volunteers among his chief supporters, and 
has doubtless determined to explain to them : that 
he never had the slightest sympathy with Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s proposals, but strongly objected to them. He 
will not find it easier to make this statement con- 
vincing if he has stayed in London till the very 
last moment in order to support the Government when 
challenged in regard to the actions of their Secretary of 
State for War. Again, the same Member may very likely 
have a group of old-fashioned Conservatives among his 
supporters who do not like State Socialism and the 
beginning of a system of public workshops. These, also, 
would be less amiably inclined to their Member if he 
had been helping to make the passage of the Unem- 
ployed Bill more easy. Quite apart from this is the fact 
that many middle-aged gentlemen of means, who feel 
that in any case they will not be returned to the next 
Parliament, are unwilling to injure their health and forego 











Balfour's action. To say that certain things are unconstitu- 
tional ig a commonplace of political argument, and need 


the pleasures of the moors or the benefits of a Carlsbad 
or Homburg cure in order to toil in the atmosphere of a 
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hothouse till the middle of August. If, then, the Oppo- 
sition show real determination, and are willing to sacrifice 
their own holidays to the work of forcing a Dissolution 
by another defeat of the Government, we should be by no 
means surprised if they succeeded. Of course, in spite of 
all this, the Government may survive, but we think it 
more likely that they will either be beaten in another im- 

rtant division, in which case resignation will be essential, 
or else they may come so near defeat as to be forced to 
make an agreement with the Opposition in regard to 
an October Dissolution. It is well known that at any 
moment the Government can get peace and quiet and 
pleasant holidays for their supporters by agreeing to an 
October Dissolution. In these circumstances, is it not 
likely that great pressure will be put upon them by 
their tired-out followers to force them to do what is, after 
all, a very reasonable thing,—i.e., come to a compromise 
such as all Englishmen love and regard with satisfaction ? 
No doubt Mr. Balfour is determined and obstinate in a 
high degree, and has made up his mind to resist the notion 
of Dissolution by agreement in October. Facts, however, 
may prove too strong for him. If they do, he will have to 
admit that he has done the worst, not the best, for himself 
and his party by attempting to cling to office. And even 
if he succeeds, and does not dissolve till this time next 
year, he, or at any rate the party, will be in no better but 
rather in a worse case. Every day that the Dissolution is 

stponed increases the magnitude of the defeat of the 
Chamberlain- Balfour policy. 





THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. 


T was inevitable that the meeting of the two Emperors 
in the Baltic should set all diplomatists, politicians, 
and journalists guessing at the object with which the 
meeting was arranged. ‘The interviews of Sovereigns 
each of whom is absolute as regards his own foreign 
policy and the movements of his own Army have always 
in them certain large possibilities, and occasionally, as in 
the meeting at Tilsit, they have paved the way for very 
great results. Especially is guessing natural when one of 
the Sovereigns, beaten in war, stands face to face with 
Revolution ; while the other, hitherto a most successful 
man, is known to be feeling his way to a yet more 
triumphant position, to desire, in fact, to be recognised 
throughout the world as the supreme arbiter of peace and 
war. It is accordingly with some surprise, the guessers 
being usually astute men, that we note a disposition to omit 
from all calculations their most essential datum. What 
is the immediate interest of each of these great people ? 
The Kaiser is a strong man, and the Czar is believed to be 
a weak one, but each of them, we may be certain, will seek, 
whether from personal or conscientious motives, before all 
other ends to promote the welfare of his State and 
dynasty. The first necessity, therefore, for any guesser is 
to perceive clearly the interest of each Sovereign. What 
is it? 

The answer to that question so far as the Czar is 
concerned seems clear. He wants help in “ moderating,” 
that is, in reducing, Japanese demands, which unless 
reduced may, he considers, be fatal to the prestige 
of his dynasty both in Asia and at home. This help 
he probably thinks he can obtain from the Kaiser, 
not, we conceive, through a revival of the old Far 
Eastern Alliance which once before arrested Japan in 
a great career—Japan is too strong for that now, and 
her alliance with Great Britain too solid—but through 
pressure applied at Pekin. The statesmen who govern 
China are not, we may be sure, over fond of Japan, who 
exacted from them a heavy indemnity, who’ is always 
demanding of them “reforms” they dislike, and who is 
seeking, as they imagine, irresistible influence over their 
future. The Chinese are not, moreover, wholly without 
means of interfering. Materially, they control an army 
which has been improved by regular pay and scientific 
discipline till it is not altogether negligible, and which can 
be thrown directly on to the communications of Marshal 
Oyama; while politically, as Manchuria is legally theirs, 
they have an obvious claim to a voice in its disposal. The 
German Emperor has great influence in Pekin, for Shan- 
tung is practically in his hands, he has many and good 
soldiers, and he has a Fleet from which China is not 
protected by any treaty with Great Britain. He has also 


influence over the French Foreign Office, and might, 
therefore, if he seriously exerted himself, without declaring 
war throw a heavy weight into the scale against Japan, a 
weight all the heavier because he dislikes the appearance 
of that Power in the Far East, dislikes the omnipresence 
of Great Britain, who is always in his way, and dislikes 
the idea that one of his most important kinsmen should 
be, so to speak, overthrown without his consent. The 
Kaiser so far would be willing to help the Czar; but 
there remains the question of his own immediate interest. 
What is that? Clearly it cannot be to withdraw Russia 
from the East, and by reviving her strength, to place 
Germany once more in her old dilemma as a military 
Power overshadowed, and even menaced, by an equal 
military Power upon either flank. That is almost un- 
thinkable, and would be so if William II. were the least 
ambitious and most contented Monarch in Europe. We 
ourselves, whose interest is always peace and prosperity, 
should not be able to endure so insecure a position ; and 
we may be certain that the Kaiser, pressed on all sides 
by military and patriotic advice, is not intending, if he 
can help it, to revive his greatest and most permanent 
trouble,—to replace his country in the jaws of a pair of 
pincers. 

What, then, we ask again, is the Kaiser’s immediate 
interest? As we understand the situation, the instinctive 
reply would be a continuance of the war, which while it 
lasts emancipates Germany from any danger of a double 
invasion; but we think his Majesty too far-sighted a man 
to give that cynical answer. He, we imagine, sees clearly 
that it is impossible for his cousin and rival to stand up 
against the double effect of defeat and of widespread dis- 
content, and he does not want a revolution in Russia. A 
successful movement of that kind would not only give a 
severe blow to the “ Monarchical principle” to which every 
Court is devoted, but might, and probably would, rouse 
into new energy the Liberal aspirations among his own 
subjects, who are now restrained partly by a certain 
admiration for the Emperor himself, and partly by a well- 
grounded feeling of hopelessness. Moreover, the Hohen- 
zollerns and the Romanoffs are connected by many and 
permanent ties,—relationship, a common dislike for 
“constitutional” systems, partnership in the partition of 
Poland, understandings as to the government of Roman 
Catholic Slavs and the like, which might all be burnt up 
in the fire of revolution. A dynast must think of these 
things, and always does think of them ; and the interest of 
the German Emperor will therefore be to secure a peace 
which, while it will arrest actual war, will leave Russians 
and Japanese glaring at each other as potential foes who 
cannot afford great enterprises lest their rivals should take 
advantage of the opportunity. That, we feel confident, is 
the peace the German Emperor will seek, and may possibly, 
if the Japanese are less determined than they appear to 
be, in the end obtain. ‘If he does, he will enjoy all the 
credit of the peacemaker without exposing the security of 
his own territories, of which he is bound to think first, to 
any serious danger. He will, as we apprehend, use his 
whole influence with the Czar to recommend a limited 
and temporary peace, with the indemnity probably 
conceded, but with North Manchuria left in Russian 
hands. 

For the same reasons, the Kaiser will probably recom- 
mend concessions as to a Constitution. His Majesty 
would doubtless prefer, in the interest of the Monarchical 
principle, that the Czar should resist and remain auto- 
cratic; but as we have said, he does not want a 
revolution in Russia, and he thinks that with a 
Constitution Russia will be less powerful for war. 
Our countrymen are apt to make a mistake about this. 
They think, and think rightly, that Russia, relieved of 
her nightmare of government by police and administrative 
arrest, and ruled in the last resort by representatives who 
control taxation, will be richer, happier, and in the end 
stronger for a popular war. The Sovereigns of the 
Continent, however, are of a different opinion. They 
quote to themselves the example of Great Britain, which 
has never been able to create a great army; they think 
that the interference of any Parliament means military 
weakness ; and they dread the growing distaste among the 
working community both for war and for life in barracks. 
No Parliament in Russia, for instance, would tolerate 





either the long service now demanded of coxscripts,’ or the 
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excessive neglect of the personal comfort of the soldiery. 
Mobilisation with a Parliament is far more difficult and 
usually far slower than without one, and a declaration 
of war requires in a Constitutional Monarchy reasons 
acceptable to the people. Most Germans believe that a 
Constitution in Russia would greatly diminish their danger 
of invasion from their Eastern border; and the Kaiser, 
though in some ways original, in others reflects very 
closely average German opinion. He may therefore, if he 
is asked, recommend moderate concessions, and quote the 
example of his own country to show that a Constitution, if 
not “ unduly Liberal,” will but slightly weaken the power, 
and in no way impair the dignity, of the Throne. Whether 
such advice will have much weight is a question dependent 
upon two unknown quantities,—the religious views of the 
Czar, who has hitherto declared himself bound by his duty to 
the Almighty to hand down his autocracy unimpaired, and 
his ability to retain his convictions for more than a few 
hours as to the best course to take. We do not see our- 
selves why the word of. an equal should strengthen him so 
much more than the advice of a hundred loyal advisers ; 
but still it is true that autocrats, pursued as they are by 
flatterers from the nursery to the grave, often end by 
believing that the world they live in is in a conspiracy to 
keep back the truth. In any case, the only sound basis for 
calculation is to believe that a Sovereign who gives advice 
gives that which is most consistent with his own interests 
as he sees them. His inner conviction that his interests 
and those of his State must be identical will always secure 
that. 





THE RUIN OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 


“ W® pity the plumage, and forget the dying bird.” 

These words were originally applied to those 
who at the time of the French Revolution thought more 
of the sufferings of the Court and of the nobles than of 
France as a whole. They also apply, it seems to us, to those 
who at the present moment are bestowing their pity and 
sympathy on the Prime Minister and his Administration, 
forgetful of what is happening to the Unionist party. We 
may be sorry for the plumage, for the loss of personal 
dignity and of personal credit suffered by Mr. Balfour 
and the group of statesmen who surround him,—though 
we have opposed him and them so strongly, we are 
ourselves not indifferent to such considerations. At 
the same time, we cannot forget the dying bird,—the 
Unionist party. Most assuredly the Unionist party is 
perishing under the treatment it has received and is receiv- 
ing from Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain and _ those 
who support them. Every month that passes makes its 
condition worse. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say 
that if Mr. Balfour contrives by Parliamentary finesse, 
and because of the unwillingness of his supporters to face 
the painful but salutary operation of a Dissolution,. to 
keep in power for another year, the Unionist party will by 
that time be well-nigh extinct. Mr. Chamberlain dealt the 
partya staggering blow in 1903, and since then Mr. Balfour's 
management of public affairs has rendered the situation 
daily worse and worse.’ His refusal to speak out plainly 
on the Fiscal question, though allowing Mr. Chamberlain 
to assert openly that the Prime Minister is his ally, and 
the favours he has constantly bestowed on Mr. Chamberlain 
and his henchmen, have permitted but one reasonable de- 
duction as to his attitude towards Free-trade. 

Leaving, however, his surrender to Protection on one 
side, Mr. Balfour’s administration has been ruinous to the 
Unionist party. It has left an impression of want of 
dignity and of candour in the general conduct of public 
affairs, and more especially in such matters as Irish ad- 
ministration and the problem of doing justice to England 
through Redistribution. ‘There has been a consistent flavour 
of weakness and insincerity in most of the acts of the Govern- 
ment. As regards the Army, again, the effect produced on 
the public mind has been little short of disastrous. The 
Cabinet has allowed Mr. Arnold-Forster to have his 
own way at the War Office, with the result that the 
upper ranks of the Regular Army are distracted and 
discontented, the Militia is withering away under 
contumely and threats, while the Volunteers have only 
been saved from destruction by the unceasing efforts 
of the Press. It is simply the fact that if the news- 
papers of all shades of opinion had not taken up the 








defence of the Volunteers, and taken it up in a patriotic 
and non-partisan spirit, that redundancy of which Mr, 
Arnold-Forster has complained would have ceased alto. 
gether. The Volunteers would have been reduced: far 
below the limit which he regards as the ideal, and which 
he has attempted to reach in so many indirect ways, 
There is, indeed, only one department in which the 
Government is not discredited, and that is the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs. Here, no doubt, they have done 
well, but it has been by following a policy which may 
truly be said to belong to the nation as a whole, and to 
rest upon a national aspiration,—the aspiration for an. 


understanding with France and for a drawing together of 


the Liberal Powers in Europe, which are jointly menaced 
by the growth of militarism and autocracy. 

No one who has watched with care the course of the 
by-elections, whatever his private views on political 
questions, and has not feared to face the truth, can havo 
come to any other conclusion than that the present position 
of the Unionist party is one of disaster, and that its con- 
dition grows worse with time. A general view of the by-’ 
elections points to the fact that there will be a tremendous 
popular vote in favour of Free-trade and against Protection 
at the General Election, and that the Liberals will obtain’ 
a large majority over the Nationalists and Unionists 
combined. We do not pretend that exact prophecies 
on this subject based on by-elections are to be looked on 
as infallible. It is far safer, in our opinion, to note the 
general tendency than to aim at precise calculations. It 
may interest our readers, however, to have their attention 
directed to a scientific actuarial attempt to forecast the 
result of the next General Election based on the results 
of the by-elections. This forecast is set forth by a 
writer who signs himself “Accountant” in the current 
issue of “Coming Men on Coming Questions,” a 
series .of political penny pamphlets published at 
3 Whitefriars Street, London, and edited by Mr. Stead. 
According to “ Accountant,” the figures resulting from 
a calculation based on the by-elections from the end of 
the war till April, 1905, show that in the next House of 
Commons there will probably be only 207 Conservatives 
and Unionists, and that the Liberals and Labour party 
will have a majority of 90 above both Unionists and 
Nationalists combined. “ Accountant” goes on to tell 
us that such a prediction must be admitted to stand 
in need of verification. Accordingly, he takes the five 
by-elections which have occurred since April down to 
the by-election at Carlisle, and applies to them the 
rule deduced from the elections held up till April. The 
by-elections up till April showed that on the average 
the Liberals polled thirty per cent. more votes than they 
did in 1900, and that the Unionists polled seven per cent. 
less. “Accountant” then applies this thirty per cent. 
and seven per cent. rule to the last five by-elections, 
and finds that they produce almost the results which 
were actually recorded at the recent polls. What makes 
this fact the more remarkable is that the percentages 
are applied, not to the figures of 1900, but to those of 
1892. But if the percentages of a thirty per cent. increase 
of the Liberal vote and of a seven per cent. decrease in the 
Unionist vote were applied throughout the country to the 
figures of 1892, the Liberal majority would be far greater 
than 90 over the Unionists and Nationalists. There- 
fore “Accountant” claims that he has applied an un- 
necessarily severe test for the verification of his figures. 
In other words, he tells us that he has only assumed that 
the Liberals will do thirty per cent. better than their low- 
water mark in 1900, and the Unionists only seven per cent. 
less well than their high-water mark in 1900, though in 
reality he might have assumed, on the bases of the last five 
by-elections, that the calculation would be more favour- 
able to the Liberals. As we have said, we do not wish 
to attach undue importance to these prophecies, or to 
endorse unreservedly the system employed, but the figures 
are curious; and we fully believe that “ Accountant” 
will be proved right in his main assertion that the 
Unionists in the next Parliament will numerically take 
very much the position that the Liberals occupy in the 
present. The suspicion of Pro-Chamberlainism will, we 
believe, be found to have done for the Unionist party 
almost exactly what the suspicion of Pro-Boerism did for 
the Liberals in 1900. 

As Unionists, though Free-traders, we should like to ask 
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anaes the man, that is, who h 
inary party man—the man, that is, who has no very 
mat pans Ge po the Fiscal question, but who, above all 
things, desires that the Unionist party should be strong 
and owerful—whether he thinks that his leaders deserve 
well of the party for the way in which they have managed 
its affairs, and whether the action of Mr. Chamberlain in 
putting his money and theirs on Protection, and of Mr. 
Balfour in refusing to condemn such action, was either 
ood business or good morals. Looked at from the 
party point of view, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour 
haye been culpable in a high degree. They have ruined 
the party, and left it naked and ashamed on the public 
highway,—the scorn and derision of the natiuu. Perhaps 
the most astonishing part of their performance is the 
celerity with which it has been carried out. It has 
taken only two years and a few months to destroy 
the strongest and soundest political organisation in the 
country. Under Lord Salisbury the Unionist party stood 
for a wise and sane Imperialism. It desired no wild-cat 
schemes for uniting the Empire, but looked to a quiet and 
steady development of the existing ties between the 
Mother-country and the Colonies. While sympathetic 
to the Colonies, it refused to force the pace or to 
hurry the nation into great changes. Again, in matters 
of finance the Unionist party represented wisdom and 
restraint, and was Conservative in the best sense. Finally, 
in matters of general home policy the Unionist party 
rejected such Socialistic schemes as that propounded by 
the present Government in their Unemployed Bill. In 
the last two years, however, these essential principles of 
Conservatism and Unionism have been thrown to the 
winds, and the policy of the party has zigzagged madly 
first in one direction and then in the other, without any 
serious and coherent intention behind it. 

The problem of the future—the problem for those who 
care more for the dying bird than for the plumage—is 
to consider how the party may revert to the principles 
on which it was based during the time of Lord Salisbury’s 
administration. In the first place, it is clear that if the 
party is ever again to take its true position in our public 
life, it must reject the intoxicating draughts offered from 
Birmingham, and_xeorganise itself on a Free-trade basis. 
Though it may have a few years hence a political 
flash-in-the-pan such as the Liberals enjoyed in 1892, 
it will, like them, not be restored to real vigour until 
either tacitly or openly it abandons Protection. The 
Liberals refused to abandon Home-rule, with the result 
that they were kept out of power for twenty years, 
though during that period they had some three years 
of office without power. Surely the Unionist party 
after the next General Election will see that it will 
be much better frankly to abandon Protection, and 
so to cut short the period of wandering in the wilder- 
ness which is the punishment of every political party 
that makes the basis of its policy principles which the 
country has determined to reject. The country will never 
pass Home-rule, and it will never pass Protection. These 
are fundamental truths to which the political parties in the 
State must reconcile themselves. Any party which neglects 
to do this is doomed to failure. The old difficulty of the 
Conservative party was the fact that it lay under the 
suspicion of being opposed to the interests of the poor. 
From a suspicion so damaging in a democratic State Lord 
Salisbury relieved it by patience, sincerity, and the sound- 
ness of his statesmanship. Mr. Chamberlain—Mr. Balfour 
abetting—by his championship of Protection and by 
identifying his policy with that of the Unionist party, has 
thrust it back under the old suspicion of being anti- 
popular. To rescue it from that suspicion and to restore 
the former position will be a difficult work, but in the 
interests of the country it must be attempted. Perhaps 
we shall be called Quixotic, but nevertheless we shall do 
our utmost to further the work. Who knows but that it 
may be crowned with success? Harder things have been 
attempted and accomplished than even this. 





THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE 
SULTAN. 
‘poe success of the recent attempt to assassinate the 
Sultan would have produced a great change in 
Eastern Europe. Though Abd-ul-Hamid possesses none 
of the soldierly qualities of his sinister house, whose 








members for five hundred years. have prevented the 
civilisation of Eastern Europe, his brain is probably 
superior to that of any of his predecessors. Inheriting 
the throne at a moment when its power seemed on the 
eve of extinction, he gathered the reins into his own 
hands, and within two years became the dreaded master 
of the whole organisation of his Empire. An adroit use 
of his pretensions to the Kaliphate gave the prestige of 
sanctity to his autocracy, while the unhesitating punish- 
ment of every opponent and of every man upon whom his 
suspicion fell spread around him a terror before which 
the opposition of his greatest Pashas, and even of the 
entire Divan, which in previous reigns had exercised at 
least the right of giving influential advice, melted 
silently away. The little man who resisted was 
slain; the great man was sent to an Arab city or 
other remote post, and then usually disappeared. A 
guard of Albanian fanatics, and sailors kept in harbour 
to the ruin of the Fleet, enabled him to defy threats of 
assassination; while menaces of insurrection were met by 
the most uncompromising massacres recorded in the history 
even of the East, and to be paralleled in Europe only by 
the destruction of the Albigenses. The Great Powers 
who from time to time threatened him were played off 
against one another; and though Bulgaria, and after- 
wards Thessaly, were torn from his grasp, and Egypt, Crete, 
and Cyprus have been gently drawn away from beneath 
his sceptre, the fairest provinces of the Roman world 
still remain at his absolute disposal. The Ottoman clan 
is bound to his support by the belief, universal among its 
members, that ‘“ when Othman falls Islam falls” ; and the 
Sultan, with his Treasury disorganised and the Russian 
indemnity unpaid, can still collect a formidable army in 
which each individual soldier is as brave, if not as efficient, 
as a Japanese. No one, it is said, ever gets the better of 
Abd-ul-Hamid in diplomacy, and—which is most unusual 
—he has never failed to see the moment at which he must 
retreat. Hated though he is by every Arab, European, 
or Armenian subject, the disappearance of his sinister 
figure from the centre of authority must for a time, at all 
events, have greatly weakened his Empire, and might have 
been followed by events which in Europe would wholly 
change its position. There is danger, cool observers say, 
immediately ahead. The paralysis of Russia, which has 
given new hope to the Pashas, has also given new energy 
to the Bulgarians and Macedonians, and a whisper is going 
round the Near East that war between Sofia and Con- 
stantinople can no longer be avoided. If the Pashas do 
not declare it, runs serious gossip, the Coburger will. The 
result of that conflict is, of course, uncertain; but the 
Bulgarians have two hundred thousand trained soldiers, 
and they are the equals of Turks in all but experience 
of battle. It is most improbable, indeed, that Russia 
and Austria, and perhaps even Germany, would abstain 
from interference ; but that interference would be menacing 
for the Moslem, and the Ottomans, lacking the keen brain 
of their Sultan, who would inevitably sow dissension 
among any invaders, might have been compelled, leaving 
Constantinople in flames, to retire to Asia. As it 
is, nothing is certain, not even the identity of his 
assailants. They may have been Anarchists, though they 
obviously lacked the courage of that anti-social faction. 
They were possibly the agents of some Palace intrigue; 
possibly also emissaries of some of the scores of men who 
are wearing out their lives in European capitals because 
suspicion has fallen on them in Yildiz Kiosk; possibly 
even the bravos of some strictly Turkish party hungering 
for a change in the occupancy of the throne. 

It is one of the many bizarre peculiarities of Con- 
stantinople that no one, not even the most experienced 
diplomatist, appears to understand the character of the 
next heir. The throne belongs, by Mussulman law, to the 
eldest male of the house of Othman; but whether any 
competent male survives older than the Sultan’s sons 
seems to be something of a mystery, the “ heir,”” Mohammed 
Reshid Effendi, having been kept in strict seclusion. 
All we can be sure of is that a Sultan will appear, and 
will be supported by the Ottoman statesmen and generals, 
who in the last resort control the Empire. They might 
not choose the eldest man, whether brother or son, but they 
certainly will not step outside the house of Othman, 
and the new Sovereign might possibly be a very able 
man, No reigning house has ever produced so many 
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men of the first force as that of Othman, and they have 
the advantage of the equality which reigns among all 
Mussulmans. The Sovereign, even if personally weak, 
if he knows of an able man among his Mohammedan 
subjects, can always, whatever his history or his position, 
even if he is, like the first Kiuprili, a renegade, stoop 
down and in a day make him lord of the Empire. It 
has been done over and over again; and as he cannot be of 
the blood of Othman, his master does not feel towards him 
any of the jealousy which in European Monarchies has so 
often made the successful Chancellor or General insecure. 
It is probable, however, that he would be himself a strong 
man. The Western idea is that a Turkish Prince bred up 
in the harem, and sedulously kept from offices of distinc- 
tion, must always be a more or less feeble creature; but 
the whole history of the Turkish Sultans negatives that 
theory. They have all been bred in the harem. In some way 
or other the man who may be the successor does get educated 
in politics, does understand his position, and usually from 
the first shows the capacity for grasping absolute power. 
He knows by tradition what he has to do. The current 
idea that the taint of insanity has come into the family is 
probably a libel, or at most is true only of individual 
members, and the great Ottoman group would set aside a 
man so afilicted, with every external mark of respect. The 
European, Arab, and Armenian subjects of Turkey have 
little to hope from the weakness of any future ruler, who 
will, we may be fairly assured, carry out the very definite 
principles of Mussulman rule without any hesitation other 
than that produced by the prospect of external inter- 
ference. No unaided insurrection against the Sultans has 
ever yet succeeded, and but for the watchful eyes of 
Europe the dynasty might Idst for centuries, always 
destroying, always hostile to true civilisation—compare Con- 
stantinople with Bagdad or Corduva—but possessing in 
itself some force which is all the more remarkable because 
it does not inhere in all the governing families of Asia. The 
descendants of Timour Beg, and of many another great 
Mussulman house, showed a tendency to grow silly akin 
to that which has ruined so many great English families, 
but the house of Othman, like that of Hohenzollern, has 
never lacked force. The mischief it has done to mankind 
is, in the judgment of all historians, incalculable ; but the 
chances are still that when its hour arrives it will go down 
as it rose, fighting heroically for what it deems its rights, 
and for the prerogatives of Islam. A good history of the 
Sultans would be a narrative as fascinating as that of the 
Roman Emperors, and, like theirs, would be in the main 
a history of great and strange personalities. 





“GRAVE PUBLIC INCONVENIENCE.” 


“ E believe,” said Lord Lansdowne in the Lords on 
Monday, “that our resignation or the Dissolution 
of Parliament at the present moment would be attended by 
grave public inconvenience.” Did the Foreign Secretary’s 
words refer only to a Dissolution, no exception need be 
taken to them. August is a busy month for two different 
classes of people,—the farmers, who are gathering in their 
harvest, and the holiday-makers, who are spending their 
money at the seaside. Neither of these classes are in the 
mood for attending political meetings, or for taking part 
in the ungrateful labours of a house-to-house canvass. 
But Lord Lansdowne did not bind himself to a Dis- 
solution as a possible source of inconvenience. This sad 
consequence—a consequence which it is the plain duty of 
a patriotic Government to avert at any cost to themselves— 
will be provoked not only by a Dissolution of Parliament, 
but by a resignation of Ministers. It is not the present 
House of Commons only that has to be kept in being, but 
the present Cabinet. The “ grave public inconvenience ” 
which Lord Lansdowne deprecates will overtake Great 
Britain and Ireland if she is mad enough to part from 
her actual rulers. The names of those who make up the 
Unionist Administration may be known to few, but the 
continuance of their unpretending industry is none the 
less indispensable to the national welldoing. The Cabinet 
has been pretty well remade since it came into being ; but 
though the component parts have all been changed, 
England cannot safely part with the composite whole. 
The welfare, not of England only, but of the world, forbids 
Mr. Balfour’s retirement. 
The last sentence needs emendation. We do not think 








i 
that Lord Lansdowne when he used the words we have 
quoted could have had England in his thoughts, }, 
seems impossible that he should have meant that our 
domestic prosperity would be affected by the temporary 
disappearance from official life of Mr. Arnold-Forster, oy 
Mr. Brodrick, or Mr. Long. We have ceased to look for 
an Army from the first-named of these statesmen; wo 
have only just ceased—if we have ceased—to expect the 
loss of Lord Curzon from the conciliatory disposition of 
the second ; and there is no more reason than there ever 
was to identify good government in Ireland with thg 
exclusive ascendency of a particular section of Irish opinion, 
It was not, we may be sure, of these Departments of public 
affairs that Lord Lansdowne was thinking when he 
associated the ideas of Ministerial resignation and public 
inconvenience. Modesty, no doubt, prevented him from 
limiting his words to his own Department, but: the 
Ministerial journals have supplied the omission, and 
have assured us with impressive unanimity that the 
resignation of the Government would lead to misunder- 
standing, and possibly disaster, abroad. A sound foreign 
policy is the patented possession of the present Administra. 
tion. If it were merely domestic inconvenience that liad 
to be feared—the postponement of useful legislation or the 
multiplication of doubtful experiments—Ministers might 
be disposed to consult their own ease. But foreign affairs 
are not to be thus played with. Providence has decreed 
that though they have lost the confidence of the nation, 
they retain the confidence of the House of Commons, and 
they hold this confidence in trust for the welfare of the 
world. .In the Far East, in Northern Africa, at Paris, at 
Berlin, at St. Petersburg, great issues are being debated, 
and it is of incalculable importance that the influence of 
Great Britain—greater now than it has ever been owing 
to the fact that Mr. Balfour and his colleagues have been 
in power for ten years—should be cast into the right 
scale. How are Japan and Russia to make peace—if 
Lord Lansdowne is at Bowood instead of in Downing 
Street ? In presence of this disastrous exchange, what is 
to become of the understanding with France? Can a 
Liberal Government be trusted to resist German blandish- 
ments or German menaces? At every point of the horizon 
danger-signals are visible, and in view of the catastrophes 
they portend, it would be criminal for those who hold the 
threads of the negotiations in their hands to give place to 
the inexperience of Sir Edward Grey or the injudicious 
energy of some other Free-trade statesman. The main 
essential of our foreign policy is continuity, and that can 
only be assured by keeping the same men in office. 

The answer to such reasoning is very simple. The 
retention of office by a Government situated as the 
present Government is situated does not secure a con- 
tinuous foreign policy. A Dissolution cannot possibly be 
postponed beyond 1906; it is doubtful whether it can be 
postponed beyond 1905; and it is as certain as anything 
still in the future can well be that Mr. Balfour will not 
retain office in the new Parliament. Upon this last point 
foreign Powers are perfectly able to form their own 
opinion, and Ministerialist speeches and Ministerialist 
newspapers have given them all the material they can 
desire on which to found that opinion. The burden of 
both for many months past has been the necessity of 
staving off a Dissolution to the latest possible moment. 
No attempt has been made to conceal this anxiety, or to 
assign for it any reason but one. That reason is that 
Dissolution and retirement from office are interchangeable 
terms. Mr. Balfour knows, and the party knows, that 
one is not to be had without the other. Consequently, as 
he does not want to retire from office, he means to go on 
with the present Parliament as long as he possibly can. 
To his followers, and perhaps to himself, an additional 
year and a half in power seem worth having. They are 
in the fight, and they can feel the rapture of the strife. 
But to a foreign Power, viewing the situation., with 
a single eye to its own ends, a policy which can 
last at most but eighteen months, and may undergo a 
change at any moment, is no policy at all. Like its 
author, it merely holds office till its successor is appointed. 
In the present instance, it is true, the advent to 
power of a new Government will not mean the adoption 
of a new foreign policy. The Alliance with Japan and 
the understanding with France will be essential objects 
of the next Government as they have been of the present, 
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But foreign Powers naturally know little of the causes 
which underlie this resemblance. ‘They have been warned 
by every Unionist speaker and writer that the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance and the Anglo-French Agreement 
depend for their renewal or continuance on the life of the 
vesent Government. They see for themselves that this 
Fite cannot go on very much longer, and for their purposes 
the really important thing is to know, so far as it is to be 
known, what the policy of those who will come after the 
resent Government is likely to be. Lord Rosebery put 
this very well on Monday. “It is not a question of how 
the Government consider. themselves, it is a question of 
what other Governments think of them; and when they 
are negotiating in the name of a country which loses no 
opportunity of repudiating them with all the power of 
which it is capable, they are negotiating on no foundation.” 
They may be the only Englishmen capable of guiding our 
foreign policy aright, but if a majority of their countrymen 
are determined to transfer the task to other hands, it is 
the probable action of those other hands that foreign 
statemen will alone think worthy of consideration. Until 
they know what that action will be like they will be 
disposed only to mark time. 
' Jt is sometimes urged by way of reply to this that, if 
the Dissolution can be postponed, when a Liberal Govern- 
ment comes into office the Treaty between England and 
Japan will have been renewed, and the relations between 
the two countries taken out of the hands of the House of 
Commons. No doubt when the Treaty has once been 
concluded the new Government, equally with the old, will 
be bound to see that it is carried out. But the House of 
Commons does not thereby resign all its powers in regard 
to it, and in its employment of these powers it will be 
guided by the next Government, not by the Government 
that now is. Treaties are not wholly matters of diplomacy; 
they involve at times considerations of finance. When the 
necessary despatches have been written and the necessary 
Notes exchanged, there remains the choice of expedients 
for carrying out the provisions agreed upon. This must 
fall to the new Government and to the new House of 
Commons, and to expect foreign Powers to take account 
of this fact is not to demand of them any very extra- 
ordinary degree of acquaintance with English Constitu- 
tional practice. But if they do take account of it—as 
they undoubtedly will—their doing so cannot but intro- 
duce into their relations with ourselves during the interval 
a kind of uncertainty and hesitation which may easily 
have mischievous results. Abroad, as at home, the best 
preventive of “grave public inconvenience” is a speedy 
Dissolution. 








THE RIGHT OF THE CHURCH TO “PROVE ALL 
THINGS.” 
“QIHOULD Clergymen Criticise the Bible?” The Daily 
Mail has opened its columns to a discussion under 
this heading. The word “criticise” is of somewhat uncertain 
significance, but it is easy to gather from the letter signed 
“Laicus,” which begins the discussion, the sense in which 
the disputants are expected to use it. “Is it permissible,” he 
usks, “for a Christian minister to subject the Scriptures to 
the tests that an expert would apply to an ancient manu- 
script or Assyrian tablet?” His conclusion is that it is not 
permissible, and he brings a railing accusation against 
various clerical critics, including the Bishops of Birmingham 
and Winchester, for doing so. 

This letter, as was of course its intention, produced a large 
number of others expressing agreement and disagreement. 
Out of these we have chosen three as typical of three 
Points of view. ‘These points of view, we think, might 
roughly be called the obscurantist, the Anglican Catholic, 
and the Protestant. We leave entirely out of count the 
more ignorant and virulent communications. When a man 
speaks by name of a respected dignitary of the Church of 
England as “a self-confessed pagan,” or likens learned 
and pious divines of all shades of opinion in the 
Christian Churches to “ Antichrist,’ or dogmatically 
asserts that “if this Higher Criticism be correct, then 
the Bible is a forgery,” it is not worth while for reason- 
able people to pay attention to his words. Leaving, then, 
these fanatics on one side, we would consider the arguments 
of “Rural Dean,’ Mr. James Adderley, and Mr. Silvester 


Horne. The letter signed “ Rural Dean” is longer than most, 
and appeared next after that of “ Laicus,” with whom its 
writer is in complete agreement. ‘“ These modern critics,” he 
declares, “are so misusing the acids of their mordant science 
that the hitherto impregnable. rock of Holy Scripture is in 
danger of dissolving and crumbling away.” It is not, he goes 
on, from “well-known and earmarked higher critics” that 
the Church has the most to fear, “for, being known and mis- 
trusted, even their most dangerous assertions are discounted 
as soonas made.” ‘The dangerous men, in his opinion, are “our 
trusted clergy.” He, like “ Laicus,” falls upon the Bishop of 
Birmingham. Dr. Gore himself, having “a particular bias 
towards the spiritual sides of things,’ may not, he admits, 
“suffer injury from searching the realm of Revelation” ; but 
what, he asks, of those “who are allured by the freedom he 
Seems to foreshadow, who grasp at his solutions of religious 
difficulties as drowning mén catch at straws, and then find 
themselves anchorless and rudderless upon a sea of spiritual 
despair” ? The “Rural Dean’s” mixed metaphors do not 
obscure his meaning. He is in earnest—and in terror. 

Mr. James Adderley takes a very different tone. First of 
all, he says, the people of England must make up their 
minds as to what the Bible is. Most of them, he declares, 
look upon it—in his opinion erroneously—as a mine out of 
which each man can dig his own religion. According to his 
view, the Bible is “a priceless set of writings containing. a 
revelation of God which has been gathered together by 
a Society called the Church, which has always believed itself 
to be inspired by the Spirit of One who called Himself the 
Son of God, and in whose absolute truth it believes.” He 
denies that verbal infallibility is part of the faith. Every 
statement in the Bible is not, he maintains, infallible, nor are 
all its statements of equal spiritual and moral:value. The 
Church, he says, has always claimed to explain the Bible, and 
he reminds bis readers of “ the old Catholic formula :, the 
Church to teach; the Bible to prove.” <A clergyman is 
therefore at liberty to criticise the Bible; but if his studies 
lead him to differ from the decisions of Church Councils, 
then he must leave the Church. In fact, he may criticise 
the Bible—which. is not the final authority—but not the 
Church. 

Last of all we come to the Protestant point of view. “The 
only possible conclusion,” writes Mr. Silvester Horne, to be 
drawn from the letters of those who deny to the clergy the 
right to criticise the Bible is that it cannot “stand the full 
light of historical and critical investigation. This conclusion 
it is everybody's business to contest who really reveres the 
Bible and believes in it.’ Protestant Christendom, be goes 
on, “has grown strong by thinking, and if the intellect is 
to abdicate its function and blind credulity to be proposed 
instead of intelligent belief, Protestant Churches may as well 
shut their doors. We do not want to breed a race of insipid 
pietists, but of fearless, stalwart, resolute, masculine Christian 
thinkers.” He strongly deprecates the notion which has got 
abroad that all criticism must needs be destructive. Much of 
it has been confirmatory. Many critics have, no doubt, come 
to too hasty conclusions. Let us then criticise the critics. 
“ After all,” he concludes, “there are other ways of testing 
the Christian revelation than the critical. There is the 
experimental. The final argument for the authority of the 
New Testament is a true Christian.” 

Wide as seem the differences between these three writers, 
they are all, no doubt, united in aim. They all desire to 
further the cause of Christianity. They differ only about the 
best way to doit. “ Rural Dean” considers that the best way 
is to forbid its accredited teachers to think about the origin 
of the earliest documents relating to its Founder and its 
systematisers, For the moment a man, be he clergyman or 
layman, begins to think about the history of the Canon he 
becomes, in however humble a way, a “higher critic,”— 
that is, he begins to examine the Bible in the light of 
history and of literature. All the clergy cannot help 
knowing that the Canon of the New Testament was not closed 
till the fourth century, and that its final settlement was the 
result of long and bitter disputes in the Church; but from 
those facts and all that they involve a clergyman,.in the 
opinion of “Rural Dean,” must steadfastly turn bis mind. 
Is it possible that men thus intellectually cramped should 
attain a mental or a moral stature which will enable 





them to hold their own against men whose minds have 
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developed in an atmosphere of intellectual freedom? To 
forbid a man to think in any direction is almost certainly to 
make him an intellectual dwarf or a hypocrite; and surely the 
‘Church must: beware lest she fill her ranks with such at a 
moment like the present. To-do so would be to bring about 
a complete divorce between the Church and the people. Or 
is it possible that “ Rural Dean” imagines that the Church 
by ordering her ministers to hold their tongues will be able 
to silence Biblical criticism among the laity, and relegate it 
to a special circle of learned professors? If so, as Milton 
said of an earlier attempt to suppress speculation, the “enter- 
prise” must be: counted among “the number of vain and 
impossible attempts, and he who were pleasantly disposed 
could not well avoid to liken it to the exploit of that gallant 
man who thought to pound up the crows by shutting his 
park gate.” 

Perhaps the writer of the letter we are criticising would 
say that in this very controversy appearing in the Daily Mail 
men like Dr. Emil Reich have written upon his side. Super- 
ficially speaking, it would seem so. Dr. Reich has, no doubt, 
taken a side, and a side which is antagonistic to clerical 
critics of the Bible; but if we read his‘ letter carefully we 
ean hardly help doubting whether he and the’ men whose 
champion he at the moment appears to be are fundamentally 
agreed. We quote to illustrate our suggestion. ‘“ The Bible,” 
Dr. Reich says, “will stand any honest and truly historic 
criticism ”—surely that is the criticism which should be applied 
to “an ancient manuscript ”—* but, like the victims of 
seventeenth-century criminal law, the Bible cannot stand the 
application of the inquisitorial principle. ..... It is more 
than evident that clergymen, in the present condition of 
Biblical criticism, are unfit to criticise Josephus or Pliny the 
Younger, let alone the Old and New Testament.” 

Turning to Mr. Adderley’s interesting and temperate letter, 
we cannot help thinking that his words also contain an 
assumption very dangerous to the Christian cause in the 
twentieth century. He implies that if a man by the study of 
the Bible comes to the conclusion that the Church upon a 
given point is in error, he must leave the Church. If Mr. 
Adderley had said the Church of Rome, we should have agreed 
with him. But the Anglican Church maintains in her Articles 
that she is founded upon the Scriptures, and she has main- 
tained all through her history a right of appeal to the Bible. 
Now if the Scriptures are verbally infallible, we quite agree 
that their infallibility must rest upon the infallibility of the 
Church which selected them; but if, as he admits, they are 
not, then it is surely admissible to turn from the historian to 
his authorities, to make what is called “original research.” 
Mr. Adderley’s limitation of a clergyman’s right of criticism 
might turn out of the Church many a man who could 
honestly say that, after giving his best abilities to its 
consideration, he believed the whole New Testament to 
be substantially true, yet found it less dogmatic than 
Church Councils. Can the Anglican, can any, branch of the 
Christian Church afford to lose such men? ‘The standpoint 

of the “thinking Protestant” is, in our judgment, the 
strongest to-day, the most likely, that is, to further the 
Christian cause. All the same, we must admit that’ many 
difficulties confront the believer in rational Christianity, and 
that the suecess of his teaching depends upon the gradual 
advance of the world in education and common-sense. 
- It is very difficult to make uneducated people who know 
nothing of history or philosophy realise that a given chronicle 
of past events is not false because it is not infallible, 
although their whole experience of life should prove to them 
this fact. If various men at an interval of years write each 
an account of the same events, they are certain to differ a 
little, and to be swayed each by his own temperament; but 
if we say their evidence is therefore worthless, all political 
and historical experience is destroyed, all justice arrives 
at a standstill, all research becomes impossible. On the 
other hand, if we must not ask when these statements were 
made, and by whom, whether the record has been tampered 
with, &c., &c., it is plain to all beholders that we do not 
altogether believe them. Surely the greater faith is with 
those who desire to bring everything to the light. There 
is, indeed, a kind of timorous atheism in the man who 
dares not trust God to render all efforts to interpret 
His Word—and what is criticism but interpretation P—work 
together. for good. What should we think of the title to an 





estate if the owner declared that no man should eye; be 
allowed to examine his deeds, and that every attempt to 
do so would be regarded by him as an outrage? If there 
were now no God, if He had inspired the Bible and ceaseg 
to exist, or presided at Church Councils till the Reformation 
and then gone “on a journey,” we should certainly advise 
all ministers of the Gospel to take shelter in one or other 
of the camps claiming infallibility, for outside them they 
could hope to learn nothing of the spiritual life, But jg 
Christianity is true, and the Spirit of God, “who is aboyg 
all, and through all, and in you all,” is to lead us into all 
truth, we may surely have boldness not only to “search,” but 
to expect “ Revelation.” 





A HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


NHE man was plainly something of a physician besides an 
economist who, according to the legend, dieted -his 
horse systematically until he got it to subsist on one stray 
per day. The particular horse, it is true, on which he experi. 
mented happened to die before the merits of the one-straw- 
per-day diet had been fully established, but probably the 
experimenter was really on the right tack. That, at least, is 
the impression to be gathered from a paper which was read 
at the beginning of the week before the fourteenth annual 
Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health. The ideal 
to aim at, the speaker thought, was to “return to the ancient 
method of one meal a day.” Personally, he pointed out, 
“since he had lived on one meal a day, eating no animal 
product except butter, his health had improved, and he had 
learned how good the plainest food could taste.” It is an 
important lesson to have learned, for obviously it completely 
upsets the theory that you are in any way punishing the 
criminal by limiting his diet to bread and water. What you 
really do is to turn him into a gourmet. But there is still 
another lesson. It seems to be argued that if this new 
method of diet, or some other similar method, were generally 
followed, not only would disease practically disappear, but 
people would in consequence live just about twice as long as 
they ordinarily do. Probably they would live to be a hundred 
and fifty years old, but in any case there ought to be no 
difficulty in getting up to a hundred and twenty, or at all 
events well over the hundred. 

The suggestion opens up some extremely engaging 
prospects. It is not quite clear on what precise grounds 
the limit of human age should be fixed at a hundred and 
fifty years, and it would seem to be arguable that if you 
can get up to a hundred and fifty by reducing your meals 
to one a day, you ought to get up to three or four hundred 
if you only ate twice a week: breakfast, say, on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. Still, a hundred or a hundred and. fifty years 
of age for everybody is quite good enough to go on with. 
The interesting problem is whether, possibly, after a short 
trial of the old-age system of living, it would be decided to 
continue it. Most people, no doubt, if they were asked 
whether they wished to live, in as good health as usual, twice 
as long as they naturally would live, would answer unhesi- 
tatingly “Yes.” But (to adopt one of Mr. Wells’s methods 
of punctuation) they might perhaps find, after a few years’ 
trial, that they had not realised all the possibilities .... (It 
is not easy to see why four full-stops in a row should suggest 
possibilities, but they certainly do it.) 

For instance, would it become only gradually feasible for 
persons to live to over a hundred years old, or would it be 
competent for them to do so immediately? "Would it happen, 
that is, if every one adopted a proper diet, that the next 
generation would die at eighty instead of seventy-five, 
and the generation after that at eighty-five, and the next 
after that at ninety, and so on up the scale? Or could 
ordinary, healthy people, by changing their regimen of diet, 
be able suddenly to decide on living twice as long as usual? 
In the latter case, the eventualities are not wholly simple. 
Indeed, they might be found to be occasionally inconvenient. 
Imagine a few of the consequences. One day the great 
method of living long would be discovered. Of course, it 
would not be believed in at first, simply because it would be 
incapable of immediate demonstration. The discoverer could 
not point to a case among his patients and say: “Six months 








ago, before he came to me, that man was seventy-two,” and 
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then expect the merits of his system to be ‘accepted at once 
by everybody, simply because the old man would not have 
lived long enough to prove anything. Nevertheless, it would 
eventually be generally realised that Dr. So-and-so, and all 
the patients who lived on his system, were getting on 
towards eighty and still were very vigorous. When they 
ot to ninety, and there seemed no chance of their dying 
quickly, people would begin to think there was really some- 
thing in it. When, at last, six or seven of them had reached 
a hundred, and were as healthy as ever, there would be a 
general rush to begin the long-life system at once. Certain 
awkward consequences would follow. It would be difficult 
for the insurance companies, for instance. All the actuarial 
calculations which had been made as to this or that life, or 
the value of this or that policy, would be upset. Persons 
who had bought an annuity on the assumption that they 
would die in twenty years would have made a capital 
bargain if they were to live thirty years in addition. 
Army Officers, again, enjoying a well-deserved pension, 
calculated on the supposition that it was unusual for 
Generals to live much after ninety-five, would involve the 
country in considerable expense if they were invariably hale 
and hearty long after that age. All questions of pensions, 
indeed, or annuities would at once become horribly com- 
plicated. But even they would not be so difficult to settle as 
other money matters, and especially inherited wealth. 
Suppose, to take a very ordinary case of what would 
happen, a man fifty years old, making a good income from 
his business, were to decide to live till he was a hundred, 
and not to retire until he was ninety. The first consequence 
would be that he would have the opportunity of making 
much more money than if he died at seventy; next, that 
his children would have to wait much longer for it. Now, 
supposing him to have attained the age of ninety, the 
more money that he takes out of his business the less 
there will be for others to take. His three sons, junior 
partners in the same firm, aged sixty-five downwards, and his 
nine grandsons, aged forty downwards, will find very little to 
take out of the business between them. The business, in 
fact, would not “go round.” Even more distressing would be 
the case of the family in which there was no business out of 
which an income could be obtained. The old Baronet, aged a | 
hundred, would still be living at the family seat, enjoying the 
income he had inherited. His son, wearing on to eighty, 
and possibly still a great trial to his parents, would be 
eking out a precarious existence on very little more | 
than he was allowed at Oxford, and for his part quite 
unable to make his own sons any allowance at all, much 
less to tip his great-grandsons when they went back | 
after the holidays to the rate-provided schools. The sons | 
and grandsons would have to go into business? But into | 
what business could they go? The business men themselves | 
already have not enough business to go round among their | 
sons and grandsons. Clearly, such a state of affairs would be 
intolerable, and some remedy would have to be discovered. 
Possibly it might be found necessary to compel a person 
attaining the age of seventy, or the age at which he would 
have died under the old short-life system, to give up his 
money and his estate to his son, and to live on a small 
pension allowed him out of the wealth he had inherited or 
acquired ; or possibly there might be a rule that’a man on 
attaining the age of forty might claim complete control of 
his father’s money and estate, provided that he undertook to 
house his parents and grandparents, and to make them a 
small allowance. But even then, not all the inconveniences 
and uncertainties would be ended. Even if a man under- 
took, at the age of forty, all those obligations, and had 
housed, say, a parent, a couple of grandparents, and possibly 
two or three great-grandparents in a number of £150 
cottages on the family estate, and were making them allow- 
ances suitable to their respective ages, it would yet be almost 
beyond his power to prevent them from reasserting them- 
selves should they desire to do so. A man’s father, still in 
the prime of life at seventy, might decide to set up in 
business afresh, in competition against the old business he 
had just relinquished to his son; he might even, with his 
more mature experience, cut out the old firm altogether, and 
then all the difficulties and inconveniences would begin over 
again. Or he might even express a desire to marry a second 
time, and if forbidden, might do’so without his son’s know- 





ledge; in that case, would the resulting family, if there 
happened to be one, be chargeable to the son’s estate, or 
what would be the right arrangement ? 

A good deal of the notion is no doubt farcical enough; but 
who is to say that underlying the farce there is not some- 
where a note of serious fact, suggesting conclusions that are 
pleasant and satisfactory, rather than grave or in¢onivenient ? 
None of us probably believe that we are going to live to be a 
hundred and’ fifty years old, or that science will ever find out 
a way by which we could do so. If such a way were found, it 
might well happen that the resulting incoaveniences ‘would 
make the new life not so well worth living as the old. But 
there is a great deal of difference between seventy and eighty, 
or even ninety, and a hundred and fifty; and there is at least 
a likelihood that under modern conditions men and women 
may be able to live on an average a few years longer than 
their grandparents. But the extra years of mere life are not, 
after all, the main point; it is the postponement of the time 
when strength becomes “ labour and sorrow.” Such a pro- 
longation of ordinary health has, no doubt, been made easier 
by the science of modern medicine, and so much is satis- 
factory and cheering. The most that can be said about any 
new theory by which men are going to live for a hundred 
years as frequently as they now live to seventy is that it is 
impossible at ‘the moment to prove it to be wrong. 





SANDHILL ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
N this country sandhills are only found by the sea, except 
in that ‘strange district at the back of Brandon, in 
Norfolk, where the blowing sands of what was once an 
arm of a prehistoric sea are still only covered bya thin 





vegetation akin in some respects to that of the coast, where 
the ringed plover still comes in to breed as it did ages ago, 
and some insects commonly found only on sand dunes by the 
shore have their little inland colonies. 

It is among the sandhills that we see the nearest approach 
to a desert fauna and flora found on this side of the Channel ; 








for though the rain falls and the dew descends on them, the 
surface is waterless, and until the blowing and shifting 
grains are united by vegetation the dunes are almost the 
least stable places on the surface of terra firma. If once the 


| grains lie unmoved even for a few days, and rain falls,.then 


on the flat levels of the sand vegetation springs up, minute, 
but sufficieat to bind together the sand, and to be the basis 
of a larger and more compact vegetable growth. © The 
“hills” are the last parts of the sand dunes te take shape 
firmly and to be covered with verdure of a kind.. The wind 
plays havoc with them at every gale, and the rain that falls 
on their sides and summits sinks down far deeper than it does 
in the valleys between them, and so leaves the surface dry, 
dusty, and loose to every puff of wind or footprint of bird or 
beast. On the windward side, where the hill is torn open 
by the oversea gales, every mouse and every bird’ which has 
run or hopped down the slope leaves its mark in the form of 
tiny avalanches of sand. 

The first plant to come to the rescue of these wandering 
grains is the sand-sedge. Its sharp grey leaves, which spring 
up from the sand in spiky clusters, give little clue to the vast 
network of rooting stems which lies deep in the grains below. 
Sometimes the wind tears off the side of a hillock, in spite 
of all that the sedge can do to keep it firm. The mass of 
stems, rootlets, and stalks exposed resembles a net for 
catching game, so close and tangled are the crossing stems 
and fibres. 

On Lindisfarne, on the seaward coast known as the “ back 
of the island,” looking straight out across the North Sea, is a 
deep fringe of sandhills not unlike the famous “dunes” of 
Holland. The seaward front is not all sand, for a range of 
hard brown limestone rock tipped with clay breaks the coast 
for some hundreds of yards, with a separate flora and fauna 
of its own.’ On one side are the rolling waves, or quiet bays 
where seals come ashore to bask, and sea-ducks swim with their 
broods ; and on the island side broad meadows covered by flocks 
of peewits and gay with land flowers. The “no-man’s-land” 
that lies between, made by the wind-born débris of the sea- 
bottom, is land in the making; but though in different stages 
of development, it is not yet made. It ranges from the top- 
most heaps, “without form and void” of life, to the lowest 
levels by the meadows within, which are almost identical with 
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them. “Here grow real grass, white clover, the blackberry, 
and the taller herbaceous plants. The splendid blue spikes 
of viper’s bugloss are the most brilliant flower. , The large blue 
wild geranium, the mallow, and the bladder campion flourish 
there. Beyond this inner and fertile fringe the sand begins 
to claim dominion over the plants. Except the sand-sedge, 
these are mainly migrants from the fields, but dwarfed, 
often to a microscopic size, as if planted for the beds 
of fairyland by some class of elves peculiar to the sand- 
hill region. Garden fairies, meadow fairies, and wood fairies 
are all known and recognised, and there is no particular 
reason why sandhill fairies should not exist also. The few 
taller plants which grow there, such as sea-beet and the 
fine lilac sea-rocket, seem giants and out of place, except 
that the sand-sedge keeps them in countenance. Often 
on the flats between the hills the flowers are so minute that 
it needs eyes almost like magnifying-glasses to recognise 
them. Here, for instance, is the .list on some two square 
yards of sandhill valley. A small rose-coloured crane’s-bill, 
the colour of the flower exceptionally brilliant, as is usual in 
this region of light and sun, shows a blossom no larger than 
arvadish seed. Yet the tiny plant, with its deep red leaves, is 
perfect in every detail of development. Beside it blossoms a 
forget-me-not—or more properly, the field scorpion grass, 
which is the “land” forget-me-not—an inch high, but covered 
with specks of microscopic blue, its tiny flowers. Minute 
daisies grow here, perfect in form, their petals tipped with 
pink, and their centres golden, but no broader than a robin’s 
eye. But the strangest of the instances of the changes which 
their new environment gives to the flowers is seen in the 
common “lady’s finger.” This flower, usually a bright rich 
yellow, and frequently rising to some height above the ground, 
is said to assume quite different colours and forms in certain 
places by the.sea, notably the Cornish coast. There it is 
often orange, scarlet, and mauve, even cream colour. But 
in the sandhills of Holy Island it takes some time to recognise 
it at all. Often it is not more than one and a half inches high, 
sometimes even less, for it becomes a dwarf creeping plant. 
Its succulent leaves disappear, and only a purple stem joins 
the minute bunches of flowers. These are usually bright scarlet, 
more frequently flushed with carmine than with orange, and 
as they often open only imperfectly, the yellow does not appear 
at all. Sometimes little spots of ruby indicate where a dwarf 
pink campion shows its flowers, and early in the spring tiny 
cowslips blossom. in the damper places. The birds and 
mammals of this zone of the sandhills are very limited. 
The finest and most conspicuous is the shelduck. These 
splendid birds, with black, white, and ruddy chestnut 
plumage, are half tame in the nesting time, and numbers 
breed in the rabbit-holes, whence they lead their docile and 
beautifully marked little broods inland across the meadows to 
a marsh, or seawards to the seaweed beds. At every fifty 
yards or so a shelduck may be seen swinging low over the 
tops of the “hills” on motionless pinions, visiting its mate or 
its young. The other bird commonly seen is the rock-pipit, 

which nests in numbers among the sand-sedge, or under 

clumps of silverweed or tufts of coarse grass. Rabbits and 

mice are the only mammals, and their tracks are seen every- 

where in the silvery slopes of sand. 

Insects are very numerous; spiders, flies, beetles, and certain 
butterflies are commonly seen. But by far the most striking 
fact about the lesser fauna is the enormous number of land 
molluscs, mainly various kinds of snails, which abound there. 
Something of the same kind may be seen in the sandhills of 
the Lizard, where a thin spiral black-and-white shell is found in 
such numbers that dozens may be swept up by the hand. 
But sandhills with a very scanty vegetation are about the 
last places in which to expect to see tens of thousands 
of plant-devouring snails. In Holy Island they may be 
counted by myriads, though these dunes present as close a 
parallel to the conditions of a desert as can be found on 
this side of the Channel. In the valleys of the sandhills, 
especially towards the clay formation in the centre of 
the shore line, the white shells lie as thickly as if 
sowed through a sieve. Where they lie the dwarf vegeta- 
tion is closer than elsewhere, and evidently at one time 
of: the year some plant flourishes which these snails 
devour. But baving devoured it they starve and die, 
for there is nothing else for them to eat. On a larger scale 
Darwin saw something of the same kind in the deserts of 


Chile. “ There was very little water,” he writes in his “ Voyage 
of the ‘ Beagle,’” “and that little saline. The whole country 
from the coast to the Cordillera is an uninhabited desert. [| 
saw traces only of one living animal in abundance, namely, the 
shells of a Bulimus, which were collected together in extra. 
ordinary numbers in the driest spots. In the spring one 
humble little plant sends out a few leaves, and on these the 
snails feed. As they are only seen very early in the morning, 
when the ground is slightly damp with dew, the guasos 
believe that they.are bred from it.” 

There is water in places in these sandhills, but only where 
the clay impinges on them inland from the coast. The presence 
of many kinds of birds—larks, linnets, yellowhammers, whin. 
chats, and even starlings—shows that there is a drinking. 
fountain somewhere near, which takes the form of a shallow 
pool or two in the clay. By the sea margin, on the edge of 
the clay-topped rock and stone, the thrift grows in astonishing 
clusters, many of them madder pink and some ruby red, 
The number of flowers on each cushion of thrift would 
scarcely be believed. This thrift has a very curious 
property. It distils the water on its leaves. How this 
happens is not evident, for the leaves are very wet on a 
bright, warm June day. They look as if drenched in dew, 
Possibly it is the water from the spray that they distil. In 
any case, the leaves benefit by it, for instead of being of the 
glaucous grey of ordinary sandhill plants, the thrift cushions 
are a rich, deep green. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE HEDJAZ RAILWAY. 

[To rue Epiror or THE “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,— When it was announced that the Ottoman Government 
had decided to construct a railway from Damascus to the 
Holy Cities of Islam, British journals, influenced no doubt 
by pessimistic experts, took little or no interest in the scheme, 
A few German military periodicals noted the strategical 
importance of the railway, and one or two paragraphs 
appeared in French papers protesting against the injury done 
to the French Damascus-Mezérib line through the construction 
of a rival railway by the Government which had granted the 
Compagnie des Chemins de fer de la Syrie a monopoly of 
construction in the Hauran. 


In the Moslem world the news was received with joy by all 
the supporters of the Pan-Islamic propaganda so sedulously 
encouraged by Yildiz, and subjects of the Sultan vied with one 
another in their praise of the sagacious piety of their Sovereign, 
and subscribed large sums to the funds of the Hamidié- 
Hedjaz line. Other Moslems, who looked on the Sultan and his 
Turks as barbarous usurpers and longed for an Arab Khalifate, 
showed less enthusiasm: their religious sentiments were 
vanquished, or at least neutralised, by their political opinions. 
A railway might carry multitudes of Hajis to Mecca; it would 
certainly transport thousands of Osmanli soldiers to the Hedjaz, 
and there was no reason why the railway, once carried to Mecca, 
should not be prolonged to the Yemen. It has been suggested 
to me that it was the dread of this result, co-operating with 
Turkish misgovernment, that has made the rising of 1905 in the 
Yemen and Azir provinces so desperate and so general. 

During a brief holiday which I spent in Syria this year I 
travelled from Damascus to Ma’dn, the present terminus of the 
Hedjaz line. I have nothing but praise for the construction of 
the railway. The German and Italian engineers employed by tho 
Turkish Government are as capable as they are honest, and some 
sections of the line, notably in the hills above Amman and on 
the unfinished branch linking Haifa and Deraa, compare very 
favourably with the line over the Lebanon and some of the Swiss 
mountain railways. ‘lhe material is fair, but the personnel 
cannot be described as efficient. 
cannot train the whole staff, and a great proportion of the 
employés are Turkish or Arab soldiers, whose ignorance of their 
work is complete. To clap a stationmaster’s uniform on an 
ex-non-commissioned officer of cavalry does not make him an 
efficient stationmaster; yet that is the policy that the military 
authorities have followed in the selection of most of their Moslem 
subordinates. The line is at present open for traffic to a point 
475 kilometres south of Damascus, and about four days’ march 
from the Turkish port of Akaba, on the Red Sea. The soldier- 
workmen have completed the embankments and prepared the 
track for thirty miles further south, and the survey parties have 
pushed sixty miles more into the interior of Midian. The 
German and Italian experts will be politely dismissed as soon as 
the rails near the Holy Cities, and Moslem understudies are now 
being trained who will, it is hoped, replace them successfully. 
I doubt whether the construction of the sections confided to these 








officials will prove as cheap. 
I have emphasised the military character of the line, and I 
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must emphasise it again. Although the Damascus-Ammin and 
the Haifa-Deraa sections run through some extremely fertile 
districts, the line as a whole can never pay. South of Amman 
a rocky wilderness succeeds a barren steppe, and there are few 
more desolate countries in the world than Arabia Petraea and the 
interior of Midian. Food, forage, and in some places water, have 
to be railed down for the supply of the troops on the line between 
El Hasa and Ma’an, and the country for a hundred and fifty 
miles to the south is equally unproductive. The pilgrim traffic 
is never likely to do more than balance the damage done to the 
carriages by thievish or careless Hajis, and the wear and tear of 
the line and rolling-stock during the months of the Haj. But in 
the last week of February and the first fortnight or so of March 
over twenty thousand soldiers, two-thirds of them Syrian Moslem 
reservists, were entrained at Damascus and Amman, and 
marched across the desert to Akaba. There’ were admitted 
defects in the mobilisation, and accidents on the railway were 
only averted, say the Turks, by the special interposition of the 
Prophet. The men suffered from hunger, from the bitter night 
cold of the high desert plateau across which the line has been 
laid, many deserted on the way and sought refuge among the 
Hauran Druses and the Bedouin, and the losses averaged about 
eight per cent. in the twenty-four battalions that used the line. 
Still, the performance did some credit to the Staff of the Fifth 
Army Corps, and will no doubt be improved upon should another 
mobilisation of Syrian Moslems be risked when the Haifa- 
Deraa section is open to traffic, and railway material for the 
purpose of renewing or prolonging the line can be sent up cheaply 
and rapidly from the coast. 

Yet a few years and the linking up of the Anatolian lines with 
the Aleppo-Damascus and Damascus-Hedjaz systems will enable 
the Ottoman Government to send its best troops from Europe 
and Anatolia to Damascus, Ma’dn, or Mecca by rail without the 
slightest risk of interference from the sea. To-day the outlying 
provinces of the Turkish Empire are at the mercy of any nation 
that possesses a fleet and can transport thirty thousand men to 
Syria or Arabia. In ten years’ time railway power will enable 
the Ottoman dynasty to meet the menace of sea power with more 
confidence than in the past. 

The Sultan, of course, gets the credit of the Hedjaz Railway 
scheme with the Moslem world, but I am informed by persons 
who have had access to sources of information which are 
closed to the world in general that the real originator of the 
scheme was General von der Goltz, whose plans for the 
defence of the Ottoman Empire included the construction of 
great strategical lines which would enable the Turkish 
armies to be mobilised and concentrated with great rapidity 
for the purpose of defence against invasion or rebellion. 
Russia was then the enemy; and Germany regarded the 
Turkish Empire as a potential ally whose intervention in the 
Caucasus might contain large forces which would otherwise 
be hurried to the Austrian and German frontiers. But the 
overthrow of the Muscovite on land and sea has made a 
Russo-Turkish or Russo-German war highly improbable, and 
it is possible that the German-trained strength of the Turkish 
Empire may be employed against another foe when the great 
railways are ready. 

There can be no doubt that Germany has to a great extent 
supplanted us in Turkey. Our snarls and grimaces unaccom- 
panied by military action during the Armenian massacres were 
contrasted by the Turks with the friendly support and diplo- 
matic cordiality evinced by the German Emperor during those 
years of horror. Our veiled protectorate over Koweit, our 
presence in Egypt, our sympathy with the Macedonians and 
Armenians, do not endear us to the Sultan, and since the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-French Agreement the sole opposition we 
have to face in Egypt is subventioned and supported by the 
Pan-Islamic leaders at Stamboul. 

German hostility to Great Britain is no new thing, though we 
have recognised it rather latein theday. With Turkey hostile to 
the first Moslem Power in the world, German ambitions might 
contemplate the possibility of using the Turkish forces to create a 
formidable diversion during an Anglo-German conflict, at Koweit 
and on the Egyptian border. I am aware that the devotees of 
sea power proclaim that Egypt is an island, and must remain the 
prize of the Power that controls the seas. But the Suez Canal 
could be blocked with the greatest ease; Ma’an is only fifteen 
marches from Ismailia, and though the Sinai Peninsula and the 
desert of El Tih are inhospitable enough, large armies have 
entered Egypt from the north-east since the dawn of history, and 
the Turkish soldier requires little but bread, water, and cartridges. 
‘The concentration of an army in Southern Palestine would not 
be hard to screen, and even if the first attack proved a total 
failure, it might well be repeated with greater success. And can 
we assume that the first attack would fail even if the Soudan 
remained absolutely quiet, and certain elements in Egypt 
required no watching? The movement on Egypt would be made 
by two or three corps d’armée collected in Syria for the 
ostensible purpose of suppressing an Arab or Druse rising; and 
whatever may be said of the natural difficulties, Sultan Selim 
and the Saracen rulers of Egypt and Syria took large and well- 
equipped armies across the same deserts in the past. The 

difficulty of inducing the Ottoman Government to take the risk 
would no doubt be considerable, but German influence has made 
such strides in ‘Turkey that the conclusion of an offensive and 
defensive alliance between the Kaiser and Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid 
1s now a possibility. 

If ever the rivalry between England and Germany comes to a 
head, it is not unlikely that our great opponent will do her utmost 
to force us to a land struggle and use Moslem fanaticism as one 





of her weapons. The Kaiser’s intervention in Morocco has had 
its effect in the Near East. It has confirmed the impression made 
by the Imperial visit and the sedulous attentions paid to the 
Sultan ever since 1890, just as the stories of “ British intrigue in 
Arabia,” “ British designs on Mecca,” &c., to which the German 
Press has given a wide circulation, have influenced the Pan-Islamic 
party, which now begins to look on England as an implacable 
enemy. 


—I am, Sir, &e., Z. 

Alexandria. 

[No doubt the invasion of Egypt by a Turkish army 
inspired by European influences and advice is a pbysical 
possibility. No doubt, too, it can be urged that the new rail- 
way would make it far more difficult to stop such an invasion 
by sea power. Twice within a period of fifty years British fleets 
stopped armies marching through Syria and turned them back. 
But Napoleon and Mehemet Ali were both obliged to adopt 
the El Arish route and to march up the Mediterranean coast. 
By the adoption of the Haj route from Ma’in to Egypt the 
invader would be out of the reach of sea power. In spite of 
this, however, we doubt the possibility of an army of any size 
being able to cross the deserts of the Sinaitic Peninsula. 
Nevertheless, we cannot be too vigilant in regard to all such 
possibilities, and we therefore publish “ Z.’s” note of warning. 
—Eb. Spectator.) 





SAGHALIEN. 
[To THe Epitor or tue “ SPEcTaTOR.”] 
Srr,—The account given by your correspondent Mr. C. T. 
Knaus in the Spectator of July 22nd regarding Russian policy 
in the Far East in general, and the occupation of Saghalien 
in particular, is, I think, in some particulars inaccurate. 


The conquest of Siberia during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was certainly as little the outcome of settled policy as 
the British conquest of India, but the long period of quiescence 
which intervened between the Treaty of Nerchinsk in 1689 and 
the expedition of Lieutenant Gavriloff to the Amur in 1846 was 
not due to deliberate disapproval of a policy of expansion in the 
Far East on the part of the rulers of Russia. The Treaty of 
Nerchinsk itself was not the work of Peter the Great, for at the 
date when it was signed the affairs of Russia were still controlled 
by his step-sister, the Czarevna Sophia. Peter, it is true, 
acquiesced in the check which the Russian arms had encountered, 
and for the next thirty years was too fully occupied in Europe to 
give any attention to Siberia. When, however, he had obtained 
all he desired in Europe by the Peace of Nystad in 1721, his 
active mind turned again to the*East. “During the last four 
years of his reign,” says Mr. Nisbet Bain, “his policy was pre- 
dominantly Oriental. Well aware that Russia was the natural 
commercial intermediary between East and West, he never lost 
sight of the necessity of establishing and extending his 
influence in Asia.” According to Colonel Ragoza in his “Short 
Account of the Occupation of the Amur Region,” Peter in his latest 
years was anxious to go to Siberia himself, but his premature 
death prevented the realisation of any such schemes. According 
to the same authority, Catherine II. declared that “if the Amur 
wer useful only as a convenient way to supply our possessions 
in Kamchatka and on the sea of Okhotsk, its possession would be 
important”; but Catherine also had too many preoccupations 
nearer home to admit of her embarking on an active Far Eastern 

olicy. 

, The revival of Russian interest in these regions was due 
directly to the first China War and the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Nan-king in 1842—the first important treaty concluded by 
China with any foreign Power since the Treaty of Nerchinsk— 
by which the ports of Canton, Fu-chow, Ning-po, Amoy, and 
Shanghai were opened to English trade. For a century and a 
half Russia had enjoyed a monopoly of trade with China, and 
even if the profits derived from the commerce that passed by way 
of Kiakhta and Maimachin were not very great, the appearance 
of a rival on the scene was none the more welcome. Muraviefft 
was not, therefore, primarily responsible fur the policy which he 
pursued with such vigour; but certainly Nicholas found in him a 
man who more than realised his expectations. From the first 
Muravieff was greatly concerned about the fate of the mouth of 
the Amur. As early as May 27th, 1849, he wrote a strongly worded 
Report to the Emperor warning him that the English were sure 
to establish themselves and send ships up to Nerchinsk, and 
perhaps even to Chita, unless Russia forestalled them. 

In the beginning of 1853 the general situation seemed to 
Muravieff so threatening that he set out for St. Petersburg to 
plead his cause in person, arriving there in the last days of 
March. Immediately upon his arrival he addressed to the Emperor 
a Memorandum of great interest, in which he once more 
emphatically urged the necessity of an immediate occupation of 
the Pacific coast and of the island of Saghalien. Procrastina- 
tion, he said, had always been the fault of Russia. Twenty-five 
years earlier the Russian-American Company had pointed out 
that the United States would soon occupy California, but no one 
believed them. Now, he continued with remarkable foresight, 
it is clear that at no distant-date we shall have to resign to the 
same Power our possessions in North America, and we must 
think betimes of the best way to fix an equivalent. Russia, he 
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declared, must be mistress of the whole sea-board of Eastern 
Asia, but the sands were running outand the time that remained 
was short. ‘ “By force of circumstances,” he went on, “we have 
been compelled to allow the English to penetrate into this part 
of the world, and this nation, to the great detriment and reproach 
of all Europe, now imposes its laws in all the quarters of the 
globe, except. in America,—laws which tend by no means.to the 
benefit of humanity but only to the satisfaction of Great 
Britain’s commercial interests, while they disregard the peace 
and welfare of other peoples. The situation, however, may still 
be saved by a close union between Russia and the United States. 
England is straining every nerve to prevent the cementing of 
any such bond. Everywhere and by every means her agents 
are striving to separate America from Russia...... There 
is no doubt that an essential part of her programme is the 
possession of Saghalien and of the mouth of the Amur.” The 
Memorandum concludes by an urgent appeal to Nicholas to 
authorise the immediate occupation of the island by the Russian- 
American Company. The Emperor was so much impressed by 
Muravieff’s arguments that on April 23rd an Imperial decree was 
issued in the sense which the Governor-General desired. The 
occupation of the island was thus directly due to Russian fear of 
England. Armed with these instructions, Muravieff hastened 
backed to Irkutsk, whence he forwarded despatches to Captain 
Nevelskoy, who was in command of the Amur Expedition. 
Within ten days’ time, according to Muravieff’s biographer, 
Nevelskoy had hoisted the Russian flag at Itinsk, on the coast of 
Saghalien. 


—I am, Sir, &c., J. GorpdoN BROWNE. 





THE APOCRYPHA AND IMMORTALITY. 
[To tHe Eprror or THe “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Srr,—All students of the Apocrypha will be grateful for the 
éxcellent paper on this subject which appeared in your issue 
of July 15th; but surely the writer is too enthusiastic when 
he says that “the English rendering of the Apocrypha is as 
glorious a piece of work as any of the Biblical translations of 
the Elizabethan age.” It is the inferior English of the 
Authorised Version of the Apocrypha that has partly helped 
to Jessen the esteem in which these books were once held. 
Professor Sayce’s judgment is truer to fact:—‘ By the side 
of the Canonical Books, the Apocryphal Books of the Old 
Testament make but a poor show in their English dress. The 
rhythm is defective, the construction is frequently involved, 
and the language itself sometimes lacks dignity and grace,”— 
T an, Sir, &c., HERBERT PENTIN, Warden. 
International Society of the Apocrypha, 
Milton Abbey, Dorset. 


(To tHe Eviror or tHE ‘“SpectaTor.”] 
S1r,—In the interesting article on the above subject which 
appeared in the Spectator of July 15th you draw attention to 
the splendid Elizabethan rhythm of the Apocrypha. I looked 
up the Revised Version, and noticed how the rhythm is 
spoiled by the translators. Take the third chapter of the 
Wisdom of Solomon, and compare the first four verses :— 
Old Version. New Version. 


, ©(1) But the souls of the (1) But the souls of the 

righteous are in the hand of righteous are in the hand of 

God, and there shall no torment God. 

touch them, aly no torment shall touch 
them. 


(2) In the sight of the un- (2) In the eyes of the foolish 
wise they seemed to die: and they seemed to have died: 
their departure is taken for And their departure was ac- 
misery, counted to be their hurt. 

(3) And their going from us (3) And theirjourneyingaway 
to be utter destruction: but from us to be their ruin. 
they are in peace. But they are in peace. 


(4) For though they be pun- (4) For even if in the sight of 
ished in the sight of men, yet is men they be punished, 
their hope full of immortality.” Their hope is full of im- 
mortality.” 
No wonder that the late Mr. Gladstone objected to the 
Revised Version !—I am, Sir, &c., Ss. S. 





A WINTER MILITIA AGAIN. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.”] 
Sir,—It appears to me that two of the most pressing 
questions of the day—viz., the relief of the able-bodied 
unemployed, and the recruiting for the Regular Army— 
might be to a great extent solved by the adoption of a 
system of training the Militia during the winter months. If 
the Militia were called out in the middle of November and 
kept in training until the middle of February—that is to say, 
during the dead of winter, when the sufferings of the 





unemployed are most acute—employment in the Militia might 
be offered as a “test” to the able-bodied unemployed. This 
would be far better than employing them on unremuneratiys 
works created for the occasion. Who would say that tlie 
material would not be equal to the present average of the 
Army? Then, if well treated, and not ‘messed about doing 
useless work,” many would take a liking to soldiering, ang 
instead of taking their discharge in February to seek their 
own precarious living, would, if permitted, join the Regulars, 
Thus the Militia would become the best of all recruiting 
mediums for the Regular Army, and, as before said, two 
national difficulties would be got over without an “Up. 
employed Bill” and without conscription—I am, Sir, &e,, 
Civis, 

[We do not wish to drive unwilling men into the Army, 
but we have always strongly favoured the training of the 
Militia during the winter months as a reasonable and con: 
venient plan.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





WELLINGTON’S ARMY OF OCCUPATION, 1815-18, 

[To tue Eprror or THE “Srecrator.’” } 
S1r,—The writer of the letter in the Spectator of July 15th 
may be interested to know that another survivor of 
Wellington’s army of occupation, 1815-18, is the eldest 
daughter of Lord FitzRoy Somerset (afterwards Lord 
Raglan), who was born in Brussels on May 16th, 1815, just a 
month before Waterloo, where her father lost his arm. As 
soon as he was recovered from his wound, they rejoined the 
Duke at Paris, and remained there until the end of the 
occupation. Miss Somerset is living in London, the centre 
of a large circle of friends and relations, and retaining a vivid 
recollection of London society in her girlhood. Besides her 
intimate recollection of the Duke of Wellington, she can 
recall parties at old Prince Talleyrand’s when he was 
Ambassador in London; and Princess Lieven gave a ball in 
her honour when she came out.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A READER OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 





DAINTY ANIMALS. 

{To tue Eprror oF THe “Spectaror.”] 
Srzr,—The writer of the interesting article on the above 
subject in the Spectator of July 15th is mistaken in thinking 
that the “salt cat” of ancient pigeon-books was only a catch- 
title or a corruption of the “salt cates” of spicy memory; 
in one case at least, as I can testify, it was a grim reality. 
When a child of twelve I was sent to stay at an old farmhouse 
in the Vale of Evesham, and while exploring some lofts in 
the outbuildings where generations of pigeons had made their 
homes, I was horrified to come upon the bleached and 
mouldering skeleton of a cat stretched on a broken dish 
beneath one of the windows. Rushing to question my farmer 
friend as to the gruesome object, I was told that it was a 
“salted cat” which had been put there for the pigeons to 
peck at. Whether it had been cooked I do not know; 
certainly it had been skinned.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Clifton. E. Hopass, 





{To rue Epitor or THe “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Touching the part of your interesting article, “ Dainty 
Animals,” in the Spectator of July 15th, referring to the rein- 
deer and the lemming, it is curious that sheep in South Africa 
feed greedily on the locust; possibly for the cause suggested 
by you in the case of the lemming, for the locust is always 
full of grass. I think, however, there must be a greater 
attraction in the oiliness of the locust, which comes out 
strongly when it is fried by the natives for food. It is 
curious that not only the native-born South African sheep 
have this taste. Some South Down and cross-bred sheep 
only imported about four months previously were seen eating 
them also, though they were scrupulously herded and camped 
away from the native sheep, and never mixed with them. 
This was in winter, when the locusts get so chilled at 
night that until the sun has warmed them they are unable 
to fly. Confirming the theory that the rich fat taste 
of the locust must be attractive, the sheep eat them 
greedily when driven as “ foot-gangers” into close mobs 
and burnt by the natives. My son writes me, too, that 
a mule called ‘Baby,’ a delightful character, of unspeak- 
able cunning, of inexhaustible fighting power, and, when 
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cornered, of the mild-eyed sweetness of an ingénue, gorged 
herself on roast locust till they ran out of both sides of her 
mouth. One more sample of a gourmet and I have done. I 
had a black-and-white cat who, with his brother, was born 
wild, and gradually enticed out of the bush in New Zealand 
and tamed. One day I threw him the stone of a Spanish 
olive. He.licked it, took it in his mouth, rolled over on his 
back, put his paws one each side of his mouth to keep it from 
falling out, bit it and savoured it, and finally put it on the 
ground and rubbed his head on it. I constantly gave him 
bits of olive and the stones after that, always with the same 
result. His brother would not touch an olive.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WANDERER. 





MISUSED WORDS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr.—After your hint in last week’s issue I-shall not say 
another word as to the use of the verb “to lay,” but I believe 
it is not the only transitive verb which is confused with an 
intransitive one. “Set” and “sit,” also “raise” and “ rise,” 
are other examples. I have heard it maintained (of course, 
without book) that the last two lines of a well-known hymn 
mre «Then evermore shall raise to Thee 
Glad hymns of praise from land and sea.” 

In regard to “who” and “whom,” perhaps the most famous 
instance is to be found in St. Matthew xvi. 13, where the 
Authorised Version has it: “Whom do men say that I the 
Son of man am?” and the Revised Version has: “ Who do 
‘men say that the Son of man is?” Phonetic causes do not 
apply here. It is an old-fashioned and incorrect style of 
writing. —I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Bet. 





THE APOTHEOSIS OF JUVENILITY IN THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “Spectator.”] 

Srr,—In an article in the National Review some months ago 
(January, 1905), Sir Godfrey Lushington, while endeavouring 
to defend the conduct of the Home Office in the Beck case, 
took the opportunity to eulogise at considerable length the 
system of business now adopted in that Office, as opposed to 
that which was in force up to a few years ago. He points out 
that the junior clerks are now allowed a very large license and 
latitude in the expression of their opinions, and are encouraged 
to write “minutes” and suggest action on papers, even of the 
highest importance, before they are passed on to the heads of 
the Oifice for decision. This practice is one which has crept 
in during a comparatively recent period, and is entirely 
contrary to the older and, as I venture to think, better 
traditions of the Service. 

It may seem to some that the matter is one of purely depart- 
mental concern, and not worthy of public discussion; but I would 
ask to be allowed to explain my reasons for differing from this 
conclusion, and for holding that the system of “sub-minuting” 
so much praised by Sir G. Lushington is bad in principle, 
injurious to the interests of the Office and of the public, and 
defective in its results. I do not speak hastily or without 
experience, for I have myself served for thirty-six years in a 
Secretary of State’s office where the former and present systems 
were, and are, almost exactly similar to those in force in the 
Home Office. 

I was brought up officially at the feet of men like Herman 
Merivale, Lord Blachford, and Sir Henry Taylor, among the 
ablest of Civil servants, and the idea of a youngster fresh from 
a public school or University, or even from a Board-school, 
presuming to spoil official paper and waste official time by the 
expression of his crude and undigested “views” and “sugges- 
tions” is enough to make those eminent men turn uneasily in 
their graves. It would have been an unfortunate day under 
their régime for any junior clerk who had ventured to act in 
such a way. But Sir G. Lushington says the “change has 
answered its purpose: it has saved much time; but indirectly 
it has also resulted in I can hardly say how valuable an im- 
provement by providing an interest and an official education for 
the junior clerks.” 

On these points I join issue, and must venture to differ in 
toto from even so competent an authority. The change has 
certainly not “saved time,’ but is rather productive of much 
waste of that precious article, and if it really affords “an interest 
and an official education for the junior clerks,” it is at the expense 
of the much more valuable time of their superiors. Sir G. 
Lushington says: “ Now, the most junior of the first-class clerks, 
when a set of papers is put into his hands, can deal provisionally 
with it just as if he were dealing finally with it, as if, say, 
he was Under-Secretary. He composes and signs the mandate, 
and prefixes to it such remarks, if any, as are necessary.” If he 


——E 


much to be said; but my experience is that these junior clerks 
think that it is “necessary” to express their own personal 
views, sometimes at great length; and what can be the value 
of the views of a clerk of perhaps six months’ standing on 
matters of, it may be, high Imperial policy? Their remarks, 
if they are allowed to “minute” at all, which I think should 
not be permitted until they have had at least three years’ 
experience of official work, should be confined to a statement of 
facts and reference to any previous papers or decisions which 
may assist their superiors in the consideration of the case. 

The article goes on to say that after the junior has had his say, 
“the paper is then passed on to his superior, and by him to his 
superior, until it reaches the officer, whoever he may be, on whose 
authority the mandate is to be sent out.” Each of these persons 
not only has to read the papers, but the observations in the pre- 
ceding minutes; and each probably thinks it: necessary to submit 
his views (especially if they differ at all from those previously 
expressed) at length, so that when the paper eventually reaches 
the unfortunate Under-Secretary or Secretary of, State, he has a 
mass of (often) irrelevant matter and conflicting—and possibly 
worthless—opinions to wade through. Does. it not stand to 
reason that this must involve a great waste, and not'a saving, of 
time? Whereas if he had before him only the remarks of one or 
two experienced and trustworthy officials, on whose judgment 
and guidance he could rely, his task. of final decision would be 
simplified and assisted. And this was the old practice which has 
unfortunately been superseded, 

It seems to me that Sir G. Lushington gives away his whole 
case when he says.that the minutes are “nothing more than 
suggestions, perhaps the products of junior clerks learning their 
business and stumbling along the road.”. What the value of 
suggestions by persons “learning their business and stumbling” 
can be it is difficult to see. Let the junior clerks learn their 
business by making themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
practice and routine of the Office, and by studying the minutes 
and drafts of their superiors; and then, in due course of time, 
they will be qualified to offer “suggestions” which may be 
valuable and practical, and of real assistance to those with whom 
the final decision of important matters rests. This was the 
practice when I first entered the Civil Service and for many years 
after, and I venture to say that the clerks of that time were fully 
as capable as those of the present day, and the routine work of 
the Office was more carefully and effectually performed. 

One more remark, and I have done. Sir G. Lushington says: 
“No number or importance of sub-signatures dispenses the 
Under-Secretary from reading the papers which he minutes; he 
is bound to read them before he signs.” Of course he is so 
bound, and I am quite certain that in the majority of cases the 
duty is faithfully performed. But Under-Secretaries are but 
men after all, and they are mostly very busy men, and their work 
has to be done at high pressure. Is it not a great temptation 
to one of them, when a paper comes before him overloaded with 
“ minutes,” either to read the “ minutes” and decide upon them 
without much regard to the papers, or to ignore the “ minutes” 
altogether, in which latter case the time absorbed in the prepara- 
tion of these elaborate “suggestions” is entirely wasted ? 

I am strongly of opinion that the present system is productive 

of many evils, not the least of which is the fact that it fosters 
and encourages an intellectual arrogance among the junior clerks 
which leads them to despise and shirk the more’ humble, but not 
the less useful, part of their duties. The ‘‘ cocksureness” of the 
rising race of Civil servants (I speak within my own experience) 
is remarkable. They appear to have never heard of the saying 
that “we are none of us infallible; not even the youngest.” The 
following story, which, if not actually true, is at least ben trovato, 
is perhaps not inappropriate. A young University man had 
obtained an appointment in (let us say) the Treasury. He soon 
afterwards went up to his College, and was entertained by 
the head. After dinner, in the Common Room, a don said he 
wished to propose the health of their young friend, who, he 
understood, had already acquired so high a position in the 
Government service that there were few, if any, questions of 
importance upon which his opinion was not asked,—or, if not, at 
least it was always given! 
This young gentleman was not a singular or unique example, 
and I submit that any system which tends to encourage and 
develop such juvenile priggishness and assurance is dangerous 
and greatly to be deprecated. 


—I am, Sir, &e., Ex-C.0. 


[‘‘Ex-0.0.” raises a most important and interesting 
problem in public administration, but we cannot say that 
he convinces us. On the contrary, we agree with Sir Godfrey 
Lushington as to the advisability of encouraging young clerks 
to think and express their views for what they are worth, 
instead of allowing their minds to be atrophied by nothing 
but routine work. Nothing but routine work is the best 
receipt to make a dull and useless functionary. Unless 
there is cub-hunting, there will never be good hounds.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 








[*,* We have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a 
contribution from “ Viator” for the benefit of the old couple 
mentioned in our article, “Yeoman’s Service,” of August 6th, 








1904.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
(The Garden City, Letchworth, near Hitchin, Herts.) 


Tz amount of subscriptions and fees received up to July 27th 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,700 18s. One hundred 
cottages are now built or nearing completion. Though the result 
achieved up till now is encouraging, those responsible for the 
organisation of the Exhibition are anxious to see the subscription- 
list still further augmented. We trust, therefore, that readers 
of the Spectator will help the work by donations. The following 
sums have recently been received through the Spectator :— 

Mrs, Ward Oliver «.. £2 2 0O| Miss Imlach ee > ae 


The Cheap Cottages Exhibition can be reached from London, vid 
King’s Cross, in about an hour. The station is Letchworth. 
We are asked by the “County Gentleman and Land and Water” to 
state that Mr. Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the 
Exhibition, and that all inquiries should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 847 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 
Holborn, W.C. We are also informed that Messrs. Thorne and 
Welsford (17 Gracechurch Street, E.C.) have most generously con- 
sented to act as honorary solicitors to the Exhibition. 

“The Book of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition,” (1s. paper or 2s. 6d. 
cloth), which constitutes a complete Catalogue of the Exhibition, and 
contains plans, elevations, and specifications of all the cottages 
exhibited, can be obtained from any Bookseller, or direct (post-free, 
1s. 4d. or 3s.) from the “ County Gentleman and Land and Water,” 










































































4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C., who are the Publishers. All 
profits derived from the Catalogue go to the Exhibition Funds. 
POETRY. 
CHANTIES.* 
(To J. P. D.] 
I. 
Nort and South and home again 
Round the world and all, 
From Barry Dock to Calliio, 
From Limehouse to Bengal, 
Where’er the old “ Red Duster ” flies, 
Where’er a ship can swing, 
Where’er an English hand’s at work 
You'ld hear their chorus ring. 
Refrain. 
Oh! its “’Frisco Town” for anchor up, 
“ Rio ” for mains'l haul, . 
As soldiers know their bugle-notes 
We knew them one and all. 
“ Leave her, Johnny, as we go,” 
“Missouri” or “ Black Ball,” 
Take your time from the chantyman! 
All together! Haul! 


II. 


They cheered us beating off the Horn, 
Close-reefed for stress of sea, 
Or racing on the homeward slant, 
The trade-wind following free. 
And when the sea-fog walled us in 
With naught but smell to guide, 
Their chorus echoed back again 
From icebergs over-side. 
Refrain. 
Oh! it’s “Stormalong ” and “ Ranzo, boys,” 
“Paddy Doyle” and all, 
(Gipsies of the deep-sea trade 
Hearken to the call !) 
One man’s song is ten men’s work 
At winch or sheet or fall, 
Take your time from the chantyman! 


All together! Haul! 


III. 
Their music's falling silent now; 
We'll never hear again 
The white-winged Swansea copper-boats 
Ring to the old refrain. 
The sea’s a-chock with steam and speed 
From Melbourne to the Bay, 
And sailor-men and sailor-songs 
Are out of date to-day. 





* AuTHor’s Note.—A chanty is a doggerel metre ‘‘ chanted” (whence the 
name) by sailors to give unison to a pull upona rope. The ‘‘chantyman” was 
au important personage in the fo’castle of an old-time “ wind-jammer.” 









Refrain. 
Oh! ’twas “ Whisky, boys,” and “Blow him 
down,” 
And “ Haul the bowline, haul!” 
Rough and harsh and raw with brine, 
But oh, how clear the call! 
“The world is fair, the seas are wide, 
And England’s all too small.” 
Take your time from the chantyman! 
All together! Haul! 


J. H. Knieut-Apxim, 








BOOKS. 


aseagshe i: 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION.* 
Stupies of the inner history of the Russian domestic crisig 
are at the present moment scarcely more enlightening than 
correspondence from the seat of war. There are so many 
conflicting points of view to be realised, and, as in all 
national problems, so much depends upon the historical and 
social background, that a bald summary is apt to leave the 
reader as uninformed as before. But when we find several 
writers of very different character, representing opposite 
schools of political criticism, substantially in agreement upon 
the main features of a situation, we have some security 
for the truth of the diagnosis. All of the works before us 
aim at giving English readers a clear statement of the 
causes and ideals of the present internal struggle in Russia. 
M. Zilliacus in The Russian Revolutionary Movement 
writes primarily for Finlanders, who have no @ priori 
sympathy with Russian democracy, and require to be con- 
vinced that the cause of their nation is bound up with the 
larger cause of reform. He therefore gives a summary of 
recent history, showing the steps in the development of the 
autocracy, the consequent misgovernment, and the elements 
in the State which have now been arrayed against it. The 
book is conspicuous by a rare moderation of tone: not often 
do we find a nationalist writing of his oppressors with such 
fairness and candour. Mr. Ular gives us less historical matter, 
and more pathology, in Russia from Within. He is concerned 
with the most recent history, and labours to display the working 
of the bureaucratic system, and the national awakening after 
its breakdown. In manner he is the violent special pleader, the 
pathologist who gloats over every symptom of disease in the 
thing which he hates. Much of his work is of value, but we 
confess that his account of the characters of the Emperor 
and his Court does not convince us. It is so full of a lurid 
sensationalism that it fails of its purpose. If the system and 
its supporters were so completely moribund, it could not exist 
for another month. A gang of neurotic scoundrels—which is 
Mr. Ular’s view of the governing clique—would not have 
the wit to fight seriously for their privileges. Mr. Ular 
spoils the seriousness of his case by making vice the monopoly 
of his opponents. The other two works are written without 
political bias. Mr. Villari takes the reader throughout Russia 
in an interesting itinerary, and shows him the different 
types of the population. Russia under the Great Shadow 
is full of shrewd observation and vivid description, and 
is admirably illustrated. We would call special attention 
to the most instructive copies of Russian war cartoons. 
Last we have Sir Donald Wallace’s new edition of his 
classic work, Russia, which has the same general plan as 
Mr. Villari’s, but is constructed on an infinitely larger 
scale. First published in 1877, it has ever since been the 
chief authority on Russian life, a book worthy to stand beside 
the works of Mr. Bodley and Mr. Bryce as among the best 
English studies of a foreign people: Sir Donald Wallace has 
largely rewritten it, and added several chapters on contem- 
porary problems. No one who desires to understand the 
present situation in its true meaning can afford to neglect the 
early chapters, where the landscape, the peasant life, and 
the social and political organisations are described with rare 
knowledge and sympathy. The same attitude is preserved in 





* (1) The Russian Revolutionary Movement. By Konni Zilliacus, London: 
Alston Rivers. {|7s. 6d. net.)——-(2) Russia from Within. By Alexander Ular. 
London: W. Heinemann. [B8s. 6d. net.]——(3) Russia under the Great Shadow. 
By Luigi Villari. London: T. Fisher Unwin. [10s. 6d. net.]——(4) Russia. 

ed Edition. 





By Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, K.C.LE. New and En 
2 vols. Loudon : Cassell and Co. 


(24s. net.) 
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the new additions. Sir Donald Wallace writes of modern 

ies with a serene impartiality, and a clearness and fulness 
which are only too rare in works on the subject. We may 
differ from the author’s conclusions, but we are compelled 
to respect them ; and since he gives his data frankly and 
fairly, he provides the reader, if he be mistaken, with materials 
for an independent judgment. 

The part of the volume which will be of most value to the 
English reader is that dealing with the genesis of the new 
revolutionary movement. Curiously enough, Russian reform 
started with much the same ideals as Japanese,—with the 
assumption, in Sir Donald Wallace’s words, “that political 
and social progress must be the result not of slow natural 
development, but rather of philosophic speculation, legislative 
wisdom, and administrative energy.” But to compass such a 
wholesale reform in a few years requires a kind of national 
tradition and a type of racial character which Russia does not 
possess. After the academic stage came the propagandist, 
when attempts were made to educate the peasantry and the 
artisans to a sense of their wrongs. But the peasants refused 
to be educated, and the resrmers were driven into insur- 
rection, meeting police violence with mob violence. Their 
efforts were ill combined, and their organisations were 
scattered to the winds. Then appeared the last stage, the 
terrorist, which was governed by the purely destructive 
policy of killing all persons regarded as obstacles to progress 
pour encourager les autres. Terrorism as a reforming policy 
has now practically come to an end, and its place has been 
largely taken by a Social Democratic party with the same 
objects as are associated with the name in the West. The 
Social Democrats seek the social paradise by way of constitu- 
tionalism. Their goal is the goal of Karl Marx, but their 
methods are those of ordinary Liberalism, and they wish to get 
rid of autocracy by “a gradual process of liquidation rather 
than a sudden cataclysm.” But as against these doctrinaires 
the Socialist Revolutionaries still keep burning the torch of 
theold Terrorism. They are a militant force, believing in “the 
annihilation of the most injurious and influential personages 
of Russian autocracy in given conditions,” and to them are 
due assassinations such as those of M. Plehve and the Grand 
Duke Sergius. The Government have attempted to meet the 
Socialists on their own ground by organising the workers in 
Trade-Unions free from any political intention. Such an 
experiment was that of Zubatof in Moscow, who made the 
fatal mistake of using the Union organisation in connection 
with the secret police. At one time Father Gapon was a 
worker in this movement, and with police approval became 
in the summer of last year president of a great Labour Union 
called the Society of Russian Workmen. Those who desire 
to read the story of his disillusionment, and the subsequent 
tragedy, will find it told in Sir Donald Wallace’s pages. We 
have thus four great classes who may be said to compose the 
opposition to the autocracy. First there are the Liberals, 
who desire constitutional reforms of a democratic kind. 
Then come the Social Democrats, who would transform the 
whole economic condition of society, but slowly and by 
Parliamentary means. Next we have the Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries, who have the same goal as the Social Democrats, 
but are prepared to use terrorism to ensure a speedy realisa- 
tion of their ideals. Last come “a number of men belonging 
to the various subject-nationalities, who have placed them- 
selves under the Socialist banner, but who hold, more or less 
concealed, their little national flags, ready to be unfurled at 
the proper moment.” In such a multitude of counsellors 
there may be wisdom, but there can be little co-operation. 

In dealing with the personnel of the great struggle both 
Sir Donald Wallace and Mr. Ular have much valuable 
information to give. We have already referred to Mr. Ular’s 
savage denunciation of the Emperor and the Grand Ducal 
clique. Sir Donald Wallace is more temperate in his 
judgment, and considers that the Empress-Dowager does not 
possess the power generally attributed to her, and that the 
so-called Grand Ducal party is a recently invented fietion. 
He gives us in a chapter of extraordinary interest an analysis 
of the divergent ideals of M. Plehve and M. Witte,—the one 
the traditional bureaucrat, the other a follower of strange 
industrial gods and the lover of new things. M. Witte in 
a comparatively few years gave Russia high rank as an 
industrial country, and the industrial proletariat thus created, 
as M. Plehve saw clearly, gave an enormous chance to the 








revolutionaries. A Liberal in the ordinary sense M. Witte is 
not, but he has had the wisdom to use scientific weapons in 
defence of the autocracy. It may be that his economic house 
was built on the sand, and the reader will find in Mr. Ular’s 
book all that can be said against it. “The peasant’s hunger 
maintains the standard of gold; the gold standard maintains 
the credit of the Government; Government credit is able to 
borrow mad sums to make specious exhibitions of Russian 
might—a great army, territorial expansion, Turkestan, Man- 
churia. And these loans by the interest payable on them, as 
well as by the costly and fantastic schemes accomplished 
by their means, swell the load of hunger that crushes the 
unhappy peasant still further.’ In Mr. Ular’s pages, too, 
will be found a clever, and we suppose accurate, study of 
M. Pobiedonostzeff. 

What is to be the outcome of it all? Will the peasants, 
that slow, conservative, illogical race, join hands with the 
industrials, and, as the Socialists believe, inaugurate an 
agrarian revolt, which more than any other type of revolu- 
tion will shake the Throne? Or will the constitutionalists 
win, and create a type of Parliament, which however demo- 
cratic its basis, may be as likely as not conservative in policy? 
Sir Donald Wallace seems to hope that some strong man may 
arise in the débdcle of the Imperial power and tide over the 
interregnum between autocracy and constitutionalism. Mr. 
Ular thinks that Czardom is done with, but he sees no con- 
structive force at work in the confusion,—‘“the bourgeois 
oscillating between childish timidity and virile wrath; the 
artisan going from icon to bomb, and from bomb back again to 
icon; the peasant sacrificing to-day the terrorists, to-morrow 
the nobles.” It is no time for prophecy, but Mr. Villari 
makes one just remark which it is worth while remembering. 
“The English Revolution lasted from 1640 to 1689, that of 
France from 1789 to 1815 (or 1871), that of Italy from 1821 
to 1870.” We have no right to demand order in what is 
always in its initial stages confused, or quick success in work 
which is to remedy the blunders of centuries. 





SHAKESPEARE’S MARRIAGE.* 
SHAKESPEARE, revisiting the glimpses of the moon, would 
probably receive something of a shock at the sight of Mr. Gray’s 
volume. It would be hard to convince him of the interest of 
such a book. Who could possibly want to know how, or when, 
or where he happened to be married? Why should any one, 
three hundred years after the event, wish to unravel the details 
of so purely personal a proceeding? And, when the details 
had been unravelled, what purpose could there be in thrusting 
them before the multitude with as much ceremony as if they 
concerned the Earl of Burleigh, or Mr. Secretary Walsingham, 
or Queen Elizabeth herself? One can imagine his amused 
shade smiling over such speculations, and replying to the 
anxious searcher after further information very much in the 
manner of Pontius Pilate in M. Anatole France’s story :— 
“Special license? Bond? Prohibited seasons? . . . I don’t 
recollect.” 

Doubtless after many days the poet would begin to under- 
stand the real nature of his position in the world. He would 
become familiar with the sight of his name upon every 
hoarding ; he would come to expect as a matter of course 
some reference to one of the creatures of his imagination in 
every newspaper and every literary work; and before very 
long he would be making quotations from his own writings 
as glibly and unconsciously as any other educated English- 
man. For us, who have been born and bred, as it were, 
under the influence of the Shakespearean star, the power and 
splendour of that heavenly body come so much as a matter 
of course that it is difficult to realise them. Shakespeare, 
like the atmosphere, enters into us so easily and naturally 
that we are hardly aware of the process. It is only by 
holding our breath that we begin to understand how necessary 
breathing is; and the best way of bringing before our minds 
the true magnitude of our debt to Shakespeare is to imagine 
for a moment or two that he never existed. To suppose our- 
selves deprived of all the gifts which his writings bring to us 
—their wisdom, their beauty, the whole new universe of fancy 
and delight which they have made our own—must not that 
be ranked among those speculations “ too sad to insist on” ? 





* Shakespeare's Marriage, his Departure from Stratford, and other Incidents in 
his Life. By Joseph William Gray. London: Chapman and Hall. [10s, 6d. net. | 
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Does it not make us realise that Mr. Swinburne’s magnificent 
hyperbole—“ without him, day were night on earth”—is 
perhaps hardly a hyperbole after all ? 

The present work is therefore amply justified by the 
importance of the subject with which it deals. The life of 
Shakespeare is as much deserving of historical study as the 
life of a great statesman or a great warrior, and Mr. Gray’s 
book is essentially an historical dissertation on one of the 
most disputed incidents in Shakespeare’s career. 

What were the precise circumstances of Shakespeare’s 
marriage? That is the question which Mr. Gray has set 
himself to answer, and he has brought to the elucidation of it 
a thoroughness of research, a closeness of reasoning, and a 
clarity of style which it would be difficult to praise too 
highly. His explanation of the complicated problems con- 
nected with the issue of the Worcester marriage license is 
quite convincing. Nor, after the perusal of Mr. Gray’s 
eminently judicial inferences from the well-ordered mass of 
evidence which he has produced, can the reader entertain any 
doubt as to the validity of his final conclusion. ‘“ The view,” 
says Mr. Gray, “that something discreditable to Shakespeare 
or his wife is implied by the application for the license is not 
sustained by the documentary evidence, or by a consideration 
of the known facts relating to their marriage.” 

The value of the book is greatly increased by a series of 
illustrative appendices, which, besides substantiating the 
conclusions arrived at in the text, throw light upon a multi- 
tude of interesting details in Elizabethan life. As one reads 
these dry and faded extracts, these preserved remnants of a 
vanished age, the world of which they were a part seems to 
take shape and substance before the eye of the mind. An 
atmosphere of mysterious antiquity arises from them like the 
fumes from an alchemist’s alembic; the reality of the present 
disappears ; its place is taken by the phantasma of the past. 
Society lives again for us as it lived in the England of 
Elizabeth. Traces of the Middle Ages linger everywhere. 
Only fifty years before the date of Shakespeare’s marriage an 
Italian occupied the See of Worcester ; 

* Reliques, beads, 
Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls,” 

were hardly yet “the sport of winds”; Vicars-General meted 
out punishments for “sowing discord betwixt neighbours, 
working on Festival days, playing ‘foteball’ in prayer-time, 
and playing the fiddle on Low Sunday”; and a man might be 
excommunicated for marrying in Advent. Amid so much 
that is remote and strange, it is pleasant to come upon a 
glimpse of one of those incidents which, insignificant and 
ordinary in themselves, yet seem to acquire a curious charm 
from the mere passage of time. Parson Whateley, Vicar of 
Orowle, was engaged in November, 1582, in conducting a case 
before the Consistory Court at Worcester for the recovery of 
tithes from Arnold Leight. Late one afternoon he visited the 
Episcopal Registry to consult the clerk upon a point in the 
case. The clerk was occupied in entering a list of the 
marriage licenses which had been granted by the Bishop 
during the day, and when the Vicar left him he returned at 
once to his work. But the fire was hot, the room was close, 
and the clerk was drowsy. He allowed his mind to wander, 
and he carelessly substituted the name of Whateley for that 
of Hathaway in his copy of the marriage license of William 
Shakespeare. Such is the probable explanation of a difficulty 
which, ten generations later, has perplexed more than one 
inquirer. The Episcopal Registry has long since vanished; 
good Parson Whateley and Arnold Leight lie reconciled in 
the same obscurity; the Bishop’s copyist is a nameless 
shadow. Yet, by what would have seemed to these phantoms 
the most incredible of chances, they have been rescued from 
an absolute oblivion; and readers of to-day, for the sake of 
the youth of the marriage license, remember that a drowsy 
clerk made a blunder in transcription at Worcester three 
hundred years ago. 

The latter part of Mr. Gray’s book, which is devoted to 
the discussion of a variety of outstanding questions connected 
with the life of Shakespeare, is of very much less value than 
the earlier chapters. The complexity of most of the topics 
touched upon makes any treatment of them which is not 
laborious and minute little more than a vague réchauffé of 
the old bones of Shakespearean controversy; and the dis- 
appointment of the reader must be all the greater after the 
clear proof which the author has given of his capacity for 


————;, 
original research. One circumstance, however, perhaps up. 
duly intensifies the defects of this part of the volume: it wag 
composed before the appearance of Elton’s important work. 
The chapters of that distinguished scholar upon Ward, 
Dowdall, and Aubrey make all that Mr. Gray has to say in 
regard to them appear unfortunately otiose. With referenog 
to the question of John Shakespeare’s profession, Elton’s 
authoritative pronouncement completely vitiates the specula. 
tions not only of Mr. Gray, but of every other writer on 
the subject. 

A few general remarks upon Shakespeare’s character both 
as a dramatist and as a man conclude the volume; and, since 
they are representative of what may now almost be regarded 
as a school of Shakespearean criticism, they seem to deserve 
a word or two of comment. After stating that Shakespeare 
“subordinated his genius to the attainment of objects among 
which the making of a great name in literature formed an 
insignificant part,” Mr. Gray goes on to say that “ he shared 
with Richard Burbage and Edward Alleyn the business ability 
that enabled them to amass wealth by catering for the amuse. 
ment of the public,” and adds: “Lyric and Epic poetry were 
probably neglected for this more profitable occupation, and 
indulged in merely as a pastime or out of deference to the 
prevailing fashion of writing sonnets.” Imputations of this 
sort have been common enough since the days of Pope's 
famous couplet. Shakespeare, “for gold, not glory, winged 
his roving flight”; his motives were mercenary; he took up 
writing as his profession; and, as he was a good man of 
business, he made it pay. From the nature of the case, it is 
extremely difficult to rebut such charges ; but there is at least 
one consideration which seems to point to a very different 
conclusion. Every one knows that the dramatic work of the 
great majority of Shakespeare’s contemporaries was habitually 
marred by grossnesses which appealed directly and strongly 
to the bad taste of Elizabethan audiences. On Mr. Gray’s 
theory, we surely ought to find these blemishes scattered as 
profusely in the plays of Shakespeare as in those of Fletcher 
or Middleton. But this is precisely what we do not find. 
Errors of taste there may be, but there is not a trace of that 
systematic vulgarisation of thought and word which we know 
was the surest road in those days to popular success. It is 
difficult to resist the inference that Shakespeare deliberately 
avoided that sort of applause and that sort of profit which 
was incompatible with the nobler interests of art. 





SOME RECENT BOOKS ON SCIENCE.* 

Mr. Duncan has written a most lucid and interesting book 
for those who “wish to know something of the birth of 
matter, the decay of matter, the nature of matter, of the 
nature of electricity and the relation of electricity to matter, 
of the nature of the sun and the sun’s rays, of the possible 
cause of gravitation, the cause of clouds and rain, and the 
reasonable solution of many another mystery.” This may 
seem rather a “large order” to those who are not familiar 
with the results of the latest researches into radio-activity, 
which afford the subject-matter of Mr. Duncan’s book. But 
it is a very moderate estimate of the secrets of Nature on 
which a new and clearer light is now being opened by the 
marvellous discovery of radium and its properties. Mr. 
Duncan, who is Professor of Chemistry in the Washington 
and Jefferson College, has given a very opportune description 
of the results of this discovery in popular language. His 
book shows an admirable power of exposition, and the only 
fault that one can find with it is that its proofs have not been 
read with sufficient care, so that a certain number of slips 
have crept into its pages. We hope that these will be 
amended in the second edition which is almost sure to be 
demanded, since we have as yet seen no book so well adapted 
to explain to the layman the meaning and the bearing of the 
latest researches into the mystery of the universe. 

We are on the threshold of a vast development in our 








* (1) The New Knowledge. By Robert Kennedy Duncan. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. |6s. net.]|——(2) A Treatise on Chemistry. By Sir H. E. 
Roscoe and C. Schorlemmer. Vol. I. Third Edition. London: Macmillan 
and Co, [2ls. net. = Electromagnetic Theory of Light. By Charles 
Emerson Curry. art I. Same publishers. [12s. net.]——-(4) What 
Do We Know Concerning Electricity? By Antonia Zimmern. London: 
Methuen and Co, [l1s. 6d, net.|——(5) A Student’s Text-Book of Zoology. By 
Adam Sedgwick. Vol. II. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. [2ls.]|—— 
(6) Ice or Water? By Sir Henry H. Howorth. Vols. I.-I1. London: Longmans 





and Co. [82s. net. iy Our Stellar Universe. By T. E. Heath. London: 
King, Sell, and Olding. (5s. net.|——(8) Astronomers of To-Day. By Hector 
Macpherson, jun. London; Galland Inglis, [7s. 6d.J 
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comprehension of matter and its transformations. The 
researches which were initiated by Professor J. J. Thomson 
in 1881, and which have been accelerated by the work of 
M. Becquerel and the Curies on obscure forms of radiation, 
have revolutionised our conceptions of chemistry. We may 
now be said to have realised the dream of the alchemists, and 
to have watched the transmutation of elements in our labora- 
tories. We are convinced that the atom, which has done 
such good service as a working hypothesis, is not the last 
word of science,—that it is merely a convenient way of stating 
certain unions of the ultimate corpuscles or ions of which 
matter is composed, which themselves are, in all probability, 
merely electrical charges. It is often said by outsiders that 
physical science has lately gone off the line of practical work 
into side-tracks which lead to purely metaphysical discussions 
about objects so minute that they can have no practical bearing 
on our daily life. The fact is quite otherwise. Recent study 
of obscure forms of radiation has resulted in opening up 
to our dazzled eyes a possibility of tapping new and immense 
stores of energy—the power of doing work—which were not 
even imagined till a very short time ago. We now know 
that the atoms of matter themselves contain incredibly vast 
reserves of energy, on which we may ere long find a way of 
drawing. “ Professor Thomson, as the result of his calcula- 
tions, concludes that a gram of hydrogen has within it energy 
sufficient to lift a million tons through a height considerably 
exceeding a hundred yards; and that since the amount of 
energy is proportional to the number of corpuscles comprising 
the atom of the element, the energy of the other elements, 
such as sulphur, iron, or lead, must enormously exceed this 
amount.” It is quite conceivable that we shall, before very 
long, tind some means of utilising this inter-atomic energy, 
as at present we are able to utilise the energy given out 
continuously by a few milligrams of radium. That dis- 
covery will be the greatest ever made by man, and will 
bring about a revolution in our industry far transcending that 
caused by the invention of the steam engine. This energy 
is waiting to be liberated, like some good fairy which is 
eager to take all the burden of the world’s work on its 
shoulders. It is no exaggeration to say that the energy 
hidden in the atoms of a few pints of water is competent to 
drive all the machinery of the world for several days, if we 
could only discover how to liberate and harness it. There is 
reason to suppose that some of the lower forms of life have 
already solved this problem: or how does the glowworm keep 
its little light burning? We may hold with Mr. Duncan that 
“there will come a day in the unending succession of days 
when men will look with mingled horror and amusement at 
the burning of coal and wood, and will date the coming in 
of their kingdom to the time when Curie and Laborde 
demonstrated the existence and extent of inter-atomic energy.” 
His book is a veritable “fairy-tale of science,” and will be read 
with pleasure by all thoughtful people. 

Among the batch of books with which this review has 
to deal in a necessarily brief fashion, several treat of the 
subjects which Mr. Duncan has expounded in so felicitous a 
manner. Little need be said in praise of Sir Henry Roscoe's 
classic Treatise on Chemistry, of which a third edition is now 
appearing. This first volume deals with the non-metallic 
elements, and is carefully brought up to date by the inclusion 
of the new gases of the atmosphere—argon and its inert 
companions—which Rayleigh and Ramsay have discovered. 
Radium, as a metal, will come in the second volume; but 
already this first volume is largely coloured by the researches 
in radio-activity which mark an epoch in our investigation of 
Nature. Mr. Curry’s mathematical treatise on the Electro- 
magnetic Theory of Light, first outlined by the great genius of 
Clerk Maxwell, may be commended to all students of that 
correlation of the various forms of energy which has received 
its latest confirmation by the work of Professor Thomson. 
Miss Zimmern’s little book, What Do We Know Concerning 
Electricity ? appeals to a very different class of readers, but 
will be found useful by all who are—like the majority of us— 
“children in these matters.” 

The new volume of Mr. Sedgwick’s admirable T'ext-Book of 
Zoology deals with the vertebrates,—fishes, amphibia, reptiles, 
birds, and mammals. It is marked by all the qualities of 
accuracy, lucidity, and orderly method which were con- 
spicuous in his first volume, and encourage us to hope that 
when the work is complete it will compare favourably with 





any of the books on a similar scale which have hitherto been 
produced more commonly in other countries. Mr. Sedgwick 
is not merely a biologist: he is also a cosmical philosopher, 
who has ever kept in mind the relation of his particular 
subject to the vast scheme of things, and so is able to perceive 
the proper proportions of its details. We ehall look with 
much interest for the final volume on the principles of 
zoology, in which he promises to state at length those 
criticisms on the current views of evolution which he is 
only able to adumbrate in the more strictly educational part 
of his work. 

Sir Henry Howorth, like Benedick, will still be talking. In 
two substantial volumes entitled Ice or Water? to which he 
threatens to add a third, he returns to his old arguments 
about the Glacial Epoch. Sir Henry Howorth apparently 
aspires to hold the place among pseudo-scientific writers 
which was left vacant by the Duke ef Argyll, and with a 
little more moderation in scale and attention to style he 
might fill it to the satisfaction of the earnest layman. But 
his work is not likely to be taken very seriously by geologists. 


Mr. Heath, who has made several contributions of real 
value to astronomical science, adds to his gogd work by 
the publication of a very original method of realising the 
actual magnitude of the stellar universe. He has succeeded 
in regarding our universe from an external position, as if he 
were projected into space, and in puoducing some remarkable 
stereoscopic views of the chief stars as they would appear to 
such an observer. These views created great interest at a 
recent conversazione of the Royal Society, and will be a 
real help to all who wish to study the vaster problems of 
cosmogony. 

Mr. Macpherson’s short biographies of eminent living 
astronomers contain a great deal of really interesting matter. 
The biographical method, as Lewes and Sir Oliver Lodge have 
shown, is well adapted to the purposes of a popular account 
cf the progress of knowledge, and Mr. Macpherson’s book is 
practically a summary of the latest achievements attained in 
the numerous branches of astronomy to which his heroes have 
devoted their lives. The writer’s extreme youth makes his 
grasp of the subject very creditable, and we shall look with 
interest for the more mature work in scientific exposition of 
which this excellent book gives promise. 





THREE BIOGRAPHIES.* 


KENNETH SOMERLED MACDONALD was a fighter, and came 
of a fighting race. A far-away ancestor was Somerled, Lord of 
the Isles, who “more than once waged war on Malcolm IV., 
King of Scotland.” His great-grandfather fought for Prince 
Charlie; his father came eut in the Disruption. He himself 
had many opportunities of giving his testimony for various 
causes, religious and social. His education he got, more Scotico, 
by “hook and crook,” working double tides, because he had 
to earn his bread while he learnt. This is an admirable 
discipline—for a strong man. Butittakes uptime. Kenneth 
Macdonald was twenty-three before he began his theological * 
course, and he did not finish till he was twenty-eight, being 
compelled by his teaching occupations to miss a session. But 
he was going through an apprenticeship which, in a way, 
prepared him for ministerial work. He was secretary to 
the Free Church Temperance Society, a secretary, that is, 
during the University session, a missionary during the rest 
of the year. This latter work was done by means <i tong 
journeys on foot. He had the choice of either holding 
meetings or of making personal visits, and he chose the 
second, a decision which speaks worlds for his courage. Most 
men would sooner face a hostile meeting than call on a 
stranger of their own class and urge him to take the pledge. 
Mr. Macdonald recorded some amusing experiences. One 
minister declared that his use of alcohol was only medicinal, 
but allowed that this use was so frequent that he had better 
not join the Society; another was willing, if only porter 
could be permitted to him. “ Porter,” as the biographer 
remarks, “seemed to be the moderate drinker’s last ditch.” 
It is not a position which one would defend with much 


* (1) Kenneth S. Macdonald, Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland, Cal- 
cutta. By James M. MacPhail, M.A. inburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier. to net.|——-(2) James Legge, Missionary and Scholar. By his 
Daughter, Helen Edith Legge. London: B.T.S. [3s. 64. ]——(3) Dr. Momerie : 
his Lifeand Work. Written and Edited by his Wife. London: W. Blackwood 
and Sons, [12s. 6d. net.] 
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energy. In 1861 Mr. Macdonald became a probationer, and 
in the following year the desire which he had cherished for 
many years was fulfilled, and he went out to Calcutta. It is 
interesting to be told thatthe passage by the overland route cost 
£117, wine having to be paid for even if it was not consumed. 
At Calcutta he worked for forty years. It was a hard life in 
those days. The hill-stations were inaccessible. The Free 
Church Institution, when the new missionary was a teacher, 
was not furnished with punkahs; the suggestion that a 
washing-basin should be provided for use in the daytime 
was regarded as a shameful concession to luxury. India, of 
course, afforded many opportunities for a man of Mr. 
Macdonald’s temper. Dr. Johnson's dictum that the ancient 
philosophers “ disputed with good humour because they were 
not in earnest as'to religion” is proved, per contraria, by this 
biography. Dr. Macdonald was very much in earnest, and 
though he was not uncharitable, he was an ardent. con- 
troversialist. He contended with the neo-Hindooism; he 
contended with the Jesuits; he contended with the Comtists, 
who about forty years ago seemed likely to make converts in 
India. When he came home for his first furlough he took 
an active part in the controversy of the day (1872-73), the 
proposed union between the Free Church and the United 
Presbyterians. He was on the Unionist side, but the time 
was not ripe. Such leaders as Drs. Begg and Horatius 
Bonar were adverse, and there was a strong feeling among 
the rank-and-file, the feeling which prompted the saying of 
the anti-burgher wife to the burgher husband, when 
articles of peace were proposed,—‘ We have lived a testi- 
feeing life a’ our days, and isn’t it hard we cannot end 
as we began?” In 1881 Mr. Macdonald ceased to be a 
teacher and became an evangelist, taking for his special field 
the educated English-speaking community. This intro- 
duced him to a variety of experiences. One convert sought 
to impose conditions which make us realise what the 
struggle of Paul with the Judaisers must have been. He 
would be baptised, but only by a minister “who would not 
eat with those who are not Brahmin Christians”; for himself, 
besides not eating beef, in which he might have had his way, 
he should be allowed to “wear the Asram dress and the holy 
thread.” He came into conflict with a great body of native 
opinion on “child marriages,” and with the Government on 
street-preaching. This last was a strange affair. It was an 
unlucky accident that the Viceroy and the Police Commis- 
sioner at the time were Roman Catholics. However, after a 
long battle, he won his cause, which he certainly would not 
have done if the scene had been, not Calcutta, but Limerick. 
And so with a large accompaniment of literary labour, 
enough in itself to occupy an average man, the strenuous 
life went on, with enlarging sympathies and wider views. 
He died in harness. On July 29th, 1902, he presided at 
two meetings; he was buried in the evening of the 3lst, 
being carried to the grave by Bengali Christians. We 
have not had occasion to say anything of his biographer. 
Perhaps that is the best praise that could be given. 

The life of James Legge was like and unlike that of Kenneth 
Macdonald. He was spared the struggle for education. His 
father had means, and the boy had unusual ability and energy. 
He finished his academic course at nineteen, winning the 
highest honour that his University (Aberdeen) had to bestow, 
—a frugal £15, half in money, half in books. He seemed 
marked out for a Professorship—he could translate an English 
passage into Latin as it was dictated—but that meant member- 
ship of the Established Church, and James Legge was a Seceder 
by birth; and the missionary impulse dominated him. His 
first work was at Malacca, whither he went in his twenty- 
fourth year, already married. At Malacca he stayed for 
four years, and was then removed to Hong-kong, which had 
been ceded to England in 1843. Here he remained for nine- 
and-twenty years, carrying to completion the great work 
with which his name will ever be associated: the assimilation, 
as we may call it, of the Chinese classics. He saw that the 
Chinese are, in a peculiar sense, what Mahomet said of 
the Christians, “the people of the Book,’—i.e., of many 
books. ‘He who would understand the Chinese nation must 
know its classical’ literature.” To this work James Legge 


devoted himself. Eight large volumes, each edited in the 
best form of scholarship, with prolegomena, notes, critica] 
and exegetical, and a translation, were the result of his 


labours. 


The best known of these are the Book of Rites— 











—— 


one of the Government offices in Pekin is solely engaged 
in enforcing its precepts—Confucius’s Spring and Autumn 
Record, and The Works of Mencius ; but six others came within 
the range of Dr. Legge’s work, and he was also the editor of 
six volumes in Max Miiller’s “Sacred Books of the East.” He 
also busied himself in the ordinary activities of a missionary’s 
life, and he had his share of: controversy, a controversy that 
was curiously appropriate to his scheme of life, for it turned 
on the question,—what is the right Chinese equivalent for 
the word “God”? The Tai-ping Rebellion was in one way the 
most important event in Dr. Legge’s period of service.. Some 
of us remember what hopes were raised in England of a great 
furtherance of Christianity by this movement. Dr. Legge 
always kept his head; he knew enough of the Chinese to be 
sure that Tai-ping success meant increased hostility to 
foreigners. At the same time, his sense of justice made 
him protest against the help we gave to the Manchu 
dynasty. “The Manchus are not worthy that we should 
interfere in their behalf.” This he wrote in 1862, and 
the forty-odd years that have passed since that time have 
scarcely falsified his judgment. A little more than ten years 
after this Dr. Legge came home. Three years afterwards a 
Chinese Professorship was established—for him, we may say— 
in Oxford. He took up its duties in October, 1876, and he 
held it for twenty-two years. Healso died in harness, keeping 
up his habit of rising to study at 3 a.m., though latterly 
with occasional intermissions, till within a month of his 
death. ‘Next to Hong-kong,” he wrote to a friend, “ Oxford 
is the most delightful place in the world.” But such a man 
would have been happy anywhere. 

This last description certainly could not have been applied 
to Alfred Momerie. As we read the story which his wife has 
told we seem to see a restless soul, too often placed among 
uncongenial surroundings. His childhood was spent in a 
home of the strictest Puritanism. He was driven in upon 
himself. At six—unhappy little creature !—he began to keep 
a diary. Of his early education we hear next to nothing, 
but we are told that at the age of eighteen he entered 
New College (Independent), and “almost immediately after- 
wards preached his first sermon in his father’s pulpit.” A 
sermon at eighteen! What a perilous beginning! There 
are many references to sermons, to praise and blame 
bestowed on them, all at a time of life when such experiences 
can hardly fail to be mischievous. New College did not long 
satisfy him. He looked to Oxfordand Cambridge. But here 
his parents stood firm, and he went to Edinburgh, where he 
won various distinctions. At last Cambridge became possible, 
—he was then twenty-seven. (There is a certain parallelism 
between this story and that of Kenneth Macdonald. Both 
men had to struggle for their education, but Macdonald had 
the happier lot, for he had to contend only with outward 
obstacles.) His Cambridge career was a success, ending in 
the senior place in the Moral Science Tripos, a University 
Prize, and a Fellowship at St. John’s. In 1878 he was 
ordained by Bishop Fraser of Manchester (to whom, by the 
way, a most extraordinary misquotation is attributed on 
p. 112). In 1880 he came to London to occupy the Chair 
of Logic and Metaphysics at King’s College. Two years 
afterwards he was appointed Morning Preacher at the 
Foundling Hospital. Neither of these appointments was a 
thing to be desired, at least by Alfred Momerie. At 
the Hospital a sermon, presumably intended for some 
hundreds of children, is really addressed to a miscellaneous 
gathering bent on an intellectual treat,—a most anomalous 
situation. The tenure of the Professorship ended in disaster. 
It is in the chapter in which Dr. Momerie describes his expul- 
sion from his Chair that the interest of the volume centres. 
The trouble began with an anecdote told by Dr. Momerie about 
the article “Deluge” in the Dictionary of the Bible. The 
Principal addressed him in a letter which is, to say the least, 
a little abrupt, and events moved rapidly to a conclusion. 
We are not going to discuss the incident. Dr. Momerie had 
certainly been indiscreet. A good story is a temptation 
which even the wisest are sometimes unable to resist; and 
on other subjects he had unquestionably gone beyond limits 
of good taste, if not of truth. To speak of the “ superhuman 
cruelty of the Jehovah of the Pentateuch” is really absurd. 
What is left to be said of the Western and Eastern 
mythologies? Here we may conclude our notice of this 
volume. Itis painful reading. There is nothing in it which 
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forbids respect for the personal sincerity. of its subject, but 
it convinces us that Alfred Momerie could find no Christian 
community satisfactory. We wonder, in fact, that after 
writing the exposition of views on pp. 192-96 he should have 
again sought a position in the Anglican, or indeed in any, 
Church. 





NOVELS. 


LOVE’S CROSS-CURRENTS.* 

WHEN a master of one form of literary art tries his hand at 
another the chief feeling with which we approach his experi- 
ment is curiosity. It is assumed to be in the nature of a 
tour de force, and it is only by an effort that we can recapture 
the proper critical attitude. If we had had the question put 
to us as to what kind of novel Mr. Swinburne might be 
expected to write, most of us would have guessed some 
gorgeously embroidered romance, in which we should have 
found the same qualities that compose his poetical style. 
But when we find a novel at the opposite pole from either his 
poetry or his other prose, a novel full of clean-cut lines and 
shrewd observation and a dispassionate philosophy, we are so 
taken by the tour de force that it is a little difficult to judge 
it by ordinary canons. The author did well to republish these 
chapters from a long-dead journal, both for their own literary 
value and for the spectacle which they afford of a new and 
unexpected side to his genius. As a novel, indeed, the book 
has many faults. There are too many characters, and their 
relationships are too complex, for the brief introduction to 
give the reader any clear grasp of the situation. The story 
of the year’s love-making is told in letters, and even the great 
example of Scott, to which Mr. Swinburne appeals in his 
dedication, cannot make this form of fiction easy and accept- 
able. The reason is simply that the epistolary manner gives 
no opportunity for drama; we hear of events at third hand, 
and are rarely moved with the emotions of life. But at the 
same time the manner has one conspicuous merit. It is an 
admirable vehicle for analysis and reflection, for the author 
who dissects his puppets and calls the reader to witness to 
the truth of his interpretation of human nature. Moreover, 
we can have all the facets of a character revealed through 
the eyes of different correspondents. As in The Ring and 
the Book, out of a number of honestly conflicting accounts we 
can piece together the fact. 

The situation which Mr. Swinburne presents to us is that 
of four cousins, brought up more or less together, two of 
whom are women and are married. With each is in love the 
brother of the other, and behind them all is old Lady 
Midhurst, aunt of one pair and grandmother of the other, 
who plays the part of a shrewd and ill-natured Greek chorus. 
When the book was written we should fancy that the author 
was specially under the dominion of Balzac. For it is a 
Balzac subject, and there is much in the treatment which 
recalls that writer. But the mise-en-scene is English, dull 
mid-Victorian English, where Respectability is the great 
goddess, and the generous enthusiasms of youth are decently 
hidden at the earliest chance under her livery. The book is 
a study in caif-love, yet with something noble behind it; 
and the background is one of dreary country life, worldliness, 
and cynical old age. Clara in the eyes of her lover is a 
“ great angel and has charge of souls”: to Lady Midhurst’s 
vision she is only an aging, scheming woman who “cries 
pitifully for an enameller.” It is this contrast between the 
points of view of “crabbed age and youth” that makes up 
the interest of the tale. We are not dealing with great 
passions, only with raw, sentimental attachments, speedily 
schooled into order by the respectable spirit of the age, whose 
hierophant is Lady Midhurst with her “lifelong abhorrence 
of the rampant Briton, female or male, and perfect disbelief 
in the peculiar virtue of the English hearth and home.” She 
is, indeed, a creation of whom any novelist might be proud,— 
wordly-wise, bitter, intriguing, not without affection and with 
a great capacity for hate, very clear-sighted and indomitably 
brave. She will have no shams of any sort. Reginald thinks 
he is in love with an angel: she tells him he is merely in love 
with a beauty. She detests all kinds of “verbal virtue and 
compromised sentiment—the tender tension of the moral 
machine, worse for the nerves than the headiest draughts of 





* Love’s Cross-Currents: a Year’s Letters. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
London Chatto and Windus. [6s. 





sentiment.” It is her tonic wit which makes the book whole- 
some, for in this maze of philandering there is nothing to 
offend the most prudish. Compared with her, the other 
figures, even Clara, are amorphous and half-drawn, bundles 
of qualities rather than living souls. It is a triumph to have 
drawn, through the difficult medium of letters, a figure so 
convincing, so whole-heartedly alive. 

We have said that the style of the book has no affinity with 
Mr. Swinburne’s other work. But we would confine this 
remark to the character-drawing. There are really two styles 
in the work,—one hard, acute, and vigorous, the other full 
of that languor of golden words we know so well. An 
instance of the first is when Lady Midhurst comforts Amicia 
on her husband's death :— 


“TI prefer things of the cold sharp taste to the faint tepid 
mixtures of decocted sentiment which religious or verbose people 
serve out so largely and cheaply. I may be the worse comforter 
for this; but to me comments, either pious or tender, usually 
leave a sickly sense after them, as of some flat, unwholesome 
drug. Iam not preaching paganism; I would have you seek all 
reasonable comfort or support whenever it seems good to you. 
But | for one cannot write or talk about hopes of reunion, better 
life, expiation, faith, and such other things. I believe that those 
who cannot support themselves cannot be supported: Those 
who say they are upheld by faith say they are upheld by a kind 
of energy natural to them.” 


In the second we recognise a familiar hand :— 


“This was a little old house, beautifully set in among orchards 
and meadows, with abundance of roses now all round it, under 
the heavy leaves of a spring that June was fast gaining upon. 
A wide soft river divided the marsh meadows in front of it, full 
of yellow flag-flowers and moist fen-blossom. Behind, there 
started upwards a small broken range of hills, the bare green 
windy lawns of them dry and fresh under foot, thick all the way 
with cowslips at the right time. It was a splendid place for 
children; better perhaps than Ashton Hildred with its huge old 
brick-walled gardens and wonderful fruit-trees blackened and 
dotted with lumps or patches of fabulous overgrown moss ; 
better perhaps than Lord Cheyne’s big brilliant Lidcombe, in 
spite of royal shooting-grounds and the admirable slopes of high 
bright hill-country behind it, green sweet miles of park and 
embayed lake, beyond praise for riding or boating; better 
incomparably than Captain Harewood’s place, muffled in woods, 
with a grim sad beauty of its own, but seemingly knee-deep in 
sere leaves all the year round, wet and weedy and dark and deep- 
down, kept hold of somehow by autumn in the midst of spring.” 





The Day’s Journey. By Netta Syrett. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 
—The “ day’s journey ” is for most of the characters in this book 
a very dreary and fatiguing performance; indeed, the author is 
fully determined to have no mercy upon any of them, and chooses 
a motto which announces this plainly. It is certainly a terrible 
thing for any woman to awake to the fact that she has fallen in 
love with and married a man like Robert Kingslake,—the circum- 
stance of childlessness makes it even more unbearable. But it 
must be confessed that Cicely, the heroine, is a more attractive 
figure when she is trying to dig her sorrows into her garden than 
when she endeavours to make a separate life for herself in London. 
The book is fairly well written ; but the only test of success in a 
novel which deals with the theme of an unhappy marriage is 
whether the story is sufficiently origin al in situation or treatment 
to be interesting. It must be confessed that this novel does not 
pass such a test very successfully; neither will the reader be 
particularly sorry when he leaves the heroine engaged in a very 
unpromising effort to reconstruct her shattered married life. 
It may perhaps be remarked that the author in the final scenes 
merely presents the problem of a woman trying to find out what 
it is that in her heart she really wishes to do. Does she wish to 
go back to comfort and forgive her unsatisfactory husband, or 
does she rather wish to make a new life with a man who might 
be a more sympathetic companion? Curiously enough, the 
question of hard, cold duty seems scarcely to occur either to 
heroine or author. 

The Premier’s Daughter. By Alice and Claude Askew. (F. V. 
White and Co. 6s.)—The reader of this book is never allowed to 
forget for half-a-page that the father of the heroine is the Prime 
Minister of England, or, as the authors delight to designate him, 
“Tho Premier.” The novel, however, is not political, and the 
only point in Robert Chevenix being the Premier instead of a 
private gentleman is that, owing to his prominent position, he 
may be the more successfully blackmailed by the villain of the 
book. It might have been as well if the authors had ascertained 
more accurately the exact habits of the social world in which 
“Premiers” live, especially the hour at which that world dines, 
It detracts from the accuracy of the book that a lady who is 
dining at a specially smart party at the Premier’s hou se should say 
to the man to whom she is talking, some times pparently after 
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the men have come up from dinner, that she wishes to slip away 
in a hansom, as, having ordered her carriage at 10 o’clock, it 
‘will not yet have arrived. The book is frankly a melodrama, 
and there is a certain force and vigour about it which make it 
readable to those who like melodrama. There is a curious 
sentence in chap. 21 as to the Premier’s plans for August. 
“Parliament,” it runs, “had dissolved early, a fact for which 
Beatrix was unfeignedly grateful.” Many people are grateful 
when Parliament dissolves, but it does not happen at the end of 
each Session. 

The Chronicles of Addington Peace. By B. Fletcher Robinson. 
(Harper and Brothers. 3s. 6d.)—The ingenuity of these stories 
is rather discounted to their readers by the fact that they are 
written on an old, old plan, the chief characters being the well- 
known detective of genius and his amateur friend. It is true 
that the teller of the stories, Mr. Phillips, who is also the 
amateur friend, is not quite so exasperating a person as the well- 
known “Watson”; but still, this particular model in stories 
cannot now fail to produce a wearisome feeling of satiety in the 
mind. The stories, as said: before, are ingenious, the best being 
probably “Mr. Taubery’s Diamond.” Mr. Fletcher Robinson 
has not succeeded in inventing a new crime, but he has served 
up some old ones with well-flavoured sauce. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_>———__ 
THE QUARTERLIES. 

The new Edinburgh Review is conspicuous for its freedom from 
controversial politics, only the last article dealing with current 
topics. That article, however, on “The Country and the 
Government,” is a remarkably sober and able statement of 
the case between Mr. Balfour’s Administration and the electors. 
The writer points out how complaints against the weakness of 
the Opposition and fears of their ability to govern the country 
safely were far more justified when Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
was defeated in 1885; and yet that same Opposition, with two 
short breaks, has governed the country for the last twenty years, 
“The greatest mistake of ministerial prophets twenty years ago 
was the assumption that a reckless and irresponsible Opposition, 
when it accedes to power, will be reckless and irresponsible still.” 
The writer goes on to argue that just as Mr. Gladstone in 1886 
carried with him the majority of his party but lost for ever 
the support of the majority of British constituencies, so the 
cause of Fiscal Reform has captured the Unionist organisations but 
has lostthe country. He exposes with great clearness the mistake 
of those who see in Mr. Balfour a master of Fabian tactics who 
has destroyed Chamberlainism by preventing the issue from being 
fought in the first fervour of propagandism. Whatever may be 
Mr. Balfour’s intentions—and in the absence of a specific declara- 
tion from himself we can only guess at them—the effect of his 
policy has been to betray Conservatism into Mr. Chamberlain’s 
hands.—tThe other contents are of much varied interest. The 
paper on “Historical Christianity,” which consists of a long 
review of Harnack’s latest volume, emphasises the note of hope 
in modern religion. “The sense of the ideal is being developed 
among us, the horizons of life are becoming more luminous, the 
field of moral effort is enlarging its borders, we are coming to 
think more worthily, therefore more truly, of God and man.”—— 
« A Modern Utopia” reviews the various ideal States constructed 
by the human imagination, and gives a very interesting and 
appreciative analysis of Mr. H. G. Wells’s speculations——Among 
other contributions, we would notice a valuable paper on 
“ Chatham the Reformer,” and reviews of the works of the late 
J. Henry Shorthouse and of Sir Alfred Lyall’s “Life of Lord 
Dufferin.” 

If the Edinburgh keeps clear of politics, the new Quarterly 
gives us a most elaborate political bill-of-fare. The last paper, on 
“The Battle of the Sea of Japan,” provides the reader with a 
close analysis of the strategy employed, and a judicious estimate 
of its result on the balance of power in the world. The writer 
rejects without hesitation “the fanciful suggestion that Russia 
and Germany may unite to induce the President of the United 
States to favour a Russo-Japanese alliance.” He thinks, also, 
that the project of a Franco-German ailiance is equally fantastic. 
——tThe author of previous articles in this Review on Preference 
in the Colonies concludes his survey with a short note on the 
position in New Zealand. He points out that the apparently 
preferential measure which the New Zealand Parliament passed 
in November, 1903, was avowedly meant, in the language of Mr. 
Seddon, “not to increase imports from the Mother Country, 
but to check imports from alien nations.” The Labour party, 
who were at one time the great supporters of pure Pro- 


was passed at the annual Conference of the “ Australasia 
Federated Seamen’s Industrial Association ” declaring that 
“any preference to be given in the colony to goods 
produced in Great Britain should be an acknowledgment of 
the protection afforded by the British Navy, and not with the 
expectation of any further bonuses on our products in the British 
markets.” ——-In an article on “The National Coal-Supply ” the 
total coal resources of the United Kingdom are estimated at 
146,870,000,000 tons. This means that, broadly speaking, there 
is enough coal to last the country between four hundred 
and six hundred years, The writer makes some interesting 
suggestions as to economies in production and use.——In “ Lord 
Milner and South Africa,” which is an elaborate review 
of Lord Milner’s reconstruction work, the writer makes anh 
important suggestion about the war contribution. He urges that 
the whole thing is indefensible in principle, but that, if statesmen 
are too deeply committed to acknowledge their blunder, it would 
be wisest “to limit the amount asked for to ten millions, and call 
it the price of the Imperial guarantee for the thirty-five million 
loan. That is a matter of business which any one can under. 
stand and defend ; the rest should be dropped, and the word ‘ war 
contribution’ never breathed again.” —-Of the remaining papers 
in an excellent number, we would call special attention to a 
lecture on “ Historical Ethics” by the late Bishop Creighton, in 
which he pleads for a recognition in our historical judgments of 
the distinction between public and private morality; an essay by 
Mr. Edward Wright on “The Romance of the Outlands,” in 
which justice is done to the work of Mr. W. H. Hudson and Mr, 
Joseph Conrad ; and an interesting paper by Sir Charles Eliot on 
“The Buddhism of Tibet.” 








G. F. WATTS. 

G. F. Watts. By Mrs. Russell Barrington. (G. Allen. 2s. net.) 
—These reminiscences in no way incline us to alter our opinion 
that a satisfactory account of a great man can only be 
written some time after his death. Early biographies are too 
one-sided in their point of view to be satisfactory. A mind such 
as that of Watts needs to be looked at from many points 
of view; and we are apt to get a distorted picture if we 
look only from one side, and without sufficient distance between 
us and the object of study. In the book before us we are shown 
Watts at work, and the record is of tireless energy and endless 
diligence. Certainly here is a case in which genius expressed 
itself with infinite deliberation, thought, and care. But it must 
not be imagined that Watts was incapable of bravura work had 
he been so minded. There are instances of portraits painted in 
an incredibly short time ; but such work never showed any sign 
of having been done quickly. The volume contains a number of 
reproductions of unfamiliar pictures, including a series of wall 
paintings from old Little Holland House. When the studio 
there was pulled down, these works were taken off the walls and 
preserved. Many of them show the largeness of design of the 
true fresco painter, and had the artist lived in a climate in which 
this medium was possible, there is no doubt that he would have 
practised this form of art, so appropriate to the largeness of his 
conceptions. 








JOSEPH JOACHIM. 

Joseph Joachim. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. (John Lane. 
2s. 6d.) —The difficult task of writing a biography of a living man, 
even though it be a short one, has been accomplished by Mr. 
Fuller Maitland with perfect tact and taste. The most interesting 
part of the book is the attempt to set out on paper the peculiar 
qualities of Joachim’s playing. Not only is the true intention of 
the composer made manifest in performance, but the imagination 
and dignity of mind of the player are felt too. “It is recorded 
that on one occasion when he played at first sight Schumann’s 
fantasia for the violin, the composer, instead of bursting into 
ecstasies over the player’s immediate grasp of the inner meaning 
of the music, or the cleverness of his execution, whispered to his 
neighbour, ‘One can never love him enough.’” How many 
people after hearing those matchless renderings of quartets 
which London has enjoyed for some years past have not felt 


the present work, including those by Watts and Sargent. The 
bravura style of the latter is less in keeping with the subject 
than the deeply pcetical rendering by Watts of the incom- 
parable artist of the violin. 








THE HISTORY OF THE VICTORIA CROSS. 
The History of the Victoria Cross. By Philip A. Wilkins. 





tection, seem to be changing their attitude, and a resolution 


(A. Constable and Co. 21s.)—Though we must confess that some of 
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the narratives are somewhat bald, and that the author has neglected 
many excellent opportunities, Mr. Wilkins’s records are interesting. 
They could scarcely fail to be so, such is the fascination of bravery, 
and he has collected three hundred and ninety-two portraits of 
the five hundred and twenty warriors, in itself a task of some 
difficulty. But the volume is disappointing, the reproductions of 
portraits are often inferior, and the appearance of the book, con- 
sidering its price, scarcely such as one would expect. There is a 
suggestion of cheapness about it. The various narratives might 
have been better handled, and some attempt made to indicate the 
yarying nature of the deeds chronicled, by illustrations of some 
of the more famous localities, Rorke’s Drift, Delhi, and others. 
There are one or two curious facts recorded, one of which is 
the voluntary official statement of a former act of gallantry “ for 
which, though recommended, he received no reward”; another is 
the proud possession of three Victoria Crosses by one family, the 


Goughs. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








London to the Nore. Painted and Described by W. L. and M. A. 
Wyllie. (A.and C. Black. 20s. net.)—Neither artist nor chronicler 
ean complain of any want of material in. the sixty miles of 
riverside that intervene between Westminster Bridge and the 
Nore. There are dreary intervals, and there are seasons when all 
wears a dismal look; but, on the other hand, there are atmospheric 
effects which it would not be easy to match elsewhere, and 
there is a succession of objects of interest, some of them 
survivals from the past, and some eminently modern in their 
purpose,—with not a few uniting in a happy way past and present, 
as when, for instance, the hulk of an old fighting ship is made a 
training place for the sailors of the future. And every now 
and then there are curiously significant contrasts, such as the 
collocation of the “Tower and the Tower Bridge.” Never did 
the old and the new meet more strangely together. It is a most 
interesting journey, but it is one where a guide is needed. Some 
old battered hulk comes in sight; one might easily pass it over 
with a casual glance. But hear its name, and the mind is filled 
with memories. There isthe‘ Cornwall, for instance, off Purfleet, 


‘a teak-built veteran of some ninety years,—the word “ teak-built ” 


is full of significance itself. It does not go back as far as the 
great days of Nelson. We have to be content with Kurrachee, 
Chusan, and Amoy. But these affairs were not child’s play. 
“In the capture of Amoy she attacked a heavy granite fort, 
firing from both broadsides at once, the men furling the top-sails 
in the meanwhile.” Now she isa Reformatory. A little further 
down we come to the ‘ Worcester ’—every one knows what the 
‘Worcester’ is—and next to it the ‘Exmouth.’ This suggests 
the name of Captain Bourchier, and his name again that of the 
‘Goliath, with the story of the great fire, an affair in which more 
than one hero, great and small, came to the front. The 
‘Exmouth’ makes a fine picture, as do these old-time battleships. 
What will posterity do when the ironclads take their places as 
hulks? The drawings are delightful. Perhaps we should like to 
have had more of the “ Tilbury Fort” type. One might express 
the complaint by saying that we want more foregrounds. But 
it is ungracious to grumble at what is in every way a most 
delightful book. 


The Faroes and Iceland. By Nelson Annandale. (The Clarendon 
Press, 4s. 6d. net.) —These “ Studies in Island Life” are the result 
of much observation carried on during summer and autumn visits 
to the countries described. The writer thinks that residence for 
a winter, if it could only be managed, would be enlightening. 
As it is, the Faroes have left a fairly favourable, Iceland a 
somewhat discouraging, impression on the describer. Iceland has 
had its day; it lives, in a way, on its past reputation; in culture 
and in wealth it is much behind what it was eight or nine 
hundred years ago. It is especially interesting to see the effect 
of environment. The people are much the same in respect of 
race, Norse with an admixture of Iberian blood, but circumstances 
have changed them. In Iceland external influences have been 
very adverse, and, curiously enough, the past glories of the 
country work in one way for ill. They induce a pride which sets 
itself against advance. The book is an admirable specimen of 
careful and intelligent observation. If all holidays were as well 
employed !—but then they would hardly be holidays. 


Shrewsbury. By Thomas Auden. (Methuen and Co. 4s. 6d. 
net.) —This is one of the “ Ancient Cities ” Series. Shrewsbury is 
well entitled to be ranked in the class, as far as any cities in 








the British Isles may be so. There was no Roman settlement 
here, it is true, but it is not improbable that Pengwern—that is 
the old name—existed in Roman times. We hear of it at the fall 
of Uriconium in 584, About 800 it passed definitely into Saxon 
hands, and was known as Scrobbesbyrig, the “settlement among 
the shrubs,” “accipiens patria sibi lingua nomen ab alris,” as 
Leland puts it. In Domesday Book it is recorded as containing, 
temp. Edv. Regis, two hundred and fifty houses. After the Con- 
quest it became the seat of Roger de Montgomery, the first Earl. 
As long as the Welsh wars lasted it was an important place. 
When they came to an end it naturally declined. The recrudescence 
of the old strife in the days of Henry IV. brought it into fame 
again. Mr. Auden, it will be seen, has plenty of material from 
which to draw, and he makes good use of it. Something more 
about the school would have been welcome; but possibly con- 
siderations of space forbade, and we are glad to have what it was 
found possible to give. 


Mirabeau and Gambetta. By Saxo-Norman (Arthur Pavitt and 
the Baron de Béville). (Effingham Wilson. 2s: 6d.)—The 
sub-heading of the title is “Two Friends of Old England,” and 
it is published in the interests of the entente cordiale. We must 
confess that we are a little doubtful whether either of the two 
statesmen was in any pronounced way a friend of this country. 
It is probable that Mirabeau, who was twenty-six when the 
American War of Independence began, was very much more in 
sympathy with the United States than with us, and that to the 
end of his life he looked in that direction rather than in this 
for his political ideal. One thing he certainly admired in 
England, and that was the Abolitionist movement. In the case 
of Gambetta it is still more difficult to distinguish between what 
the man felt and wished and what the statesman advocated. 


Reminiscences of Manchester. By Louis M. Hayes. (Sherratt 
and Hughes. 6s. net.)—Any one who can recollect Manchester as 
it was sixty-odd years ago has much to tell us. _ Most of the per- 
sonages who are mentioned in Mr. Hayes’s pages have or had 
a local reputation; but now and then we come upon a more 
widely known name, John Rylands, for instance, and Bishop 
Fraser. We may add also Alexander MacLaren, But where is 
Owens College? Surely Manchester has done nothing within 
times which may yet be called contemporary to compare with 
this. It is the first of the provincial Universities. It is not 
often, indeed, that we find Mr. Hayes wanting. He has widely 
extended tastes; and he has evidently been in the habit of 
keeping his eyes open. Among the curiosities of his book is his 
notice of “ Manchester Moors.” He passes to them by an abrupt 
transition from the “ Moors” in the geographical sense, Kersal 
Moor, which lies some three miles north-west of the'city. These 
“Moors” are Mauritanians, and came to Manchester on an 
errand of business. Their time of prosperity seems to have 
passed away. About games Mr. Hayes has not very much to 
say; but it is interesting to know that golf was played on 
Kersal Moor as long ago as half-a-century. There are some good 
illustrations in the book, but a map would have been useful. We 
do not all know Manchester as well as does Mr. Hayes. And 
where is the index? To send out a book of three hundred and 
fifty pages in which there are hundreds of names of places and 
people without this help is really an offence, 


The Vegetable Garden. By MM. Vilmorin-Andrieux. English 
Edition. Published under the Direction of W. Robinson. (John 
Murray. 15s. net.)—This is a volume of ample dimensions, 
reaching to nearly eight hundred pages, and furnished with 
illustrations which must be almost as numerous. The plan 
followed has been, we conclude from an inspection of the con- 
tents, to translate the text of the French authors, and, 
where necessary, to supplement this with descriptions and 
instructions adapted to the circumstances of English gardens. 
In some cases, as under the heading of “Artichokes,” tho 
added matter is not less in bulk, and we may say in 
importance, to the original. When we come, however, to 
“ Varieties,” it may be observed that these are almost entirely 
French. On the subject of “Asparagus” we find Mr. Robin- 
son’s comments of very great value. He holds that a space 
of four feet is “ needed to give the best result.” A plan which 
ensures the same necessary condition—ample room—is to put 
single plants here and there, where an opportunity occurs. In a 
large garden or small fruit farm there are almost numberless spaces 
which might be utilised in this way. Nowhere can vegetables 
be better grown than in this country ; nothing deteriorates more 
rapidly by keeping ; and yet we import vast quantities which we 
might produce ourselves. To do the best we can for ourselves 
with our own means is the true Protection of native industry. 
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Passing on, we come to the “ Bean,” with its many varicties. 
These all together occupy nearly eighty pages, a full tenth, it may 
be observed, of the whole book. Of the “ Broad Bean” there are 
ten varieties described. On the “ French, Bean” Mr. Robinson 
has much to say. . Generally, they are the most important of 
summer vegetables. The plan of the work excludes bush-fruits, 
but includes “Strawberries,” to which a valuable chapter is 
devoted. Mr. Robinson has something to say in his preface 
about the “chaotic struggle in Covent Garden,’ with its dis- 
couraging effects on the vegetable industry. If we could only 
have the “ district markets” which he suggests !——With this 
we may mention a little book devoted to the ornamental side 
of horticulture, The Girl’s Garden, by Margaret M. Rankin (A. 
Melrose, 2s. net), founded on the author’s experiences in Scotland 
and London. 


The Estate Nursery. By John Simpson. (Country Gentlemen’s 
Association. 5s.)—This “Handy Book for Owners, Agents, and 
Woodmen on the Propagation and Rearing of Forest Trees” 
contains a number of useful facts and figures. The question of 
price is, in one sense, the most important, for unless planting can 
be made to pay it will be limited to the ornamental. If a 
proprietor buys his trees from nurserymen, he will have to 
pay, supposing that he follows the Continental system, from 
£25 for Douglas fir to £7 for beech (per acre). This is for 
transplanted seedlings varying from 24 in. to 12 in., and does not 
include the cost of labour. Mr. Simpson’s plan is to sow the 
seed, and for this he gives instructions. Failing this, he 
recommends the purchase of untransplanted seedlings. This 
would mean a reduction of the cost to about one-fourth. Of 
course, it means longer waiting. But any one who plants must 
make up his mind to wait. Whatever he buys or raises will 
be seris factura nepotibus umbram. 


Princeand Tom. By Geo. G. Brentforde. (John Long. 3s. 6d.) 
—These “incidents in the life of a dog and a cat,” told by the 
dog, it may be mentioned, are sufficiently amusing. Itis true that 
the cat and the dog make friends in an amazingly easy way—the 
cat was grown up and the dog eight months old when the intro- 
duction took place—and that generally their goings on try even 
a somewhat robust faith. But this does not much matter after 
all; and who that has studied cat and dog stories feels himself 
able to draw the limit beyond which it is impossible to believe ? 
It must be allowed, however, that when the cat takes a bath in a 
pan of cream in the hope of developing a Persian’s fur we have 
got into the region of farce, and to do this is to show a want of 
respect for the subject. 


Carriage by Railway. By Henry W. Disney, B.A. (Stevens 
and Sons. 7s. 6d.)—This book contains an exposition of the 
common law as regards the carriage of goods and passengers’ 
luggage in the first place, and of passengers in the second. It is 
intended, of course, for students of law, but it consists of lectures 
delivered to an audience largely consisting of railway employés. 
And there is one chapter at least which is of very wide interest, 
“Passengers’ Luggage.” This. might, we think, be published 
in a separate form. There are matters of importance in all the 
chapters. Here, for instance, isacase. A railway gives to the 
reporter of a sporting newspaper a free pass; it is not transferable. 
But as a matter of fact the reporter named upon it did not use 
it, his-place being filled by another member of the staff. The 
passenger was injured, and the company set up the defence that 
the ticket was not legally used. They failed, and rightly so; the 
change of persons did not concern them. We doubt whether 
another decision was equally right. A child over three years of 
age was injured, andthe company maintained that a ticket ought 
to have been taken for him, and that, failing that, there was no 
claim. Blackburn, J., held that “there was an honest mistake 
on the mother’s part.” But mothers do not commonly carry 
three-year-old children, and the presumption is that she was 
aware of the regulation and evaded it. 


We have received No. 111 (July, 1905) of The Royal Navy List 
and Naval Recorder (Witherby and Co., 10s.) There are four 
Admirals of the Fleet (the youngest of whom has nine years to 
serve), eleven Admirals (five years), twenty-three Vice-Admirals 
(seven years), and forty-six Rear-Admirals, the youngest of whom 
is forty-nine. All classes of Admirals are retired at sixty-five, or 
five years after last holding a flag command. 


New Epitions.—The Earthly Paradise. By William Morris. 
4 vols. (Longmans and Co. 3s. 6d. per vol.)—Mr. J. W. Mackail 
has prefixed a short introduction, biographical and critical. The 
book belongs to the “Silver Library,” and is very well printed. 
If one could always have such type to read !——In the series of 





“The King’s Novels” (Alexander Moring, 1s. 6d. net) The Houses ' 
hold of Sir Thomas More, by Anne Manning, with Introduction 
by Richard Garnett. Dr. Garnett’s criticisms on the book are 
interesting. It is certainly a serious mistake for the author to 
have suggested that William Roper was ever inclined to the new 
opinions. For the most part, however, when the book misrepre- 
sents history it does so because the supposed narrator would have 
misrepresented it.——In the “King’s Classics” (same publisher, 
1s. 6d. net), we have Memoirs of Robert Carey, Earl of Monmouth, 
Edited by G. H. Powell.——In the “ Little Library of French 
Classics” (A. Treherne ‘and Co., 8d. per vol.), Lettres Choisies de 
Madame de Sévigné, 2 vols. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—@——__ 

Atkinson (F. W.), Law and Practice relating to Solicitors’ Liens and 
Charging Orders, CF 8V0... ....00000000 ces sescesseeees coseees (Sweet & Maxwell) net 7/6 
Barclay (T.), The Class Leader at Work, cr 8vo ............(C. H. Kelly) net 2/6 









Barton (F. T.), Sporting Dogs: their Points, &c., cr BVO... (Everett) net 7/6 
Calendar of the Plea Rolls of the Exchequer of on Jews, ‘Vol. I 

Henry IIL, 4to... peat (Macmillan) 16/0 
Cavalr Action in the Wars of the Fature, by P.8., 8v0 . (Rees) net 6/0 
Clay (C. M.), Examples in Algebra, cr 8vo wasadaati Macmillan) net 4/0 
Cobban ay M.), The Terror by Night, cr 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Flashes from Cape Diamonds, by Jack the naman Ranger ........(Long) 3/6 
Galway (V.), The Art of Conserving, 12mo .. (J. & E. Bumpns) net 2/6 
Grey (O.), Preludes and Sy mphonies. ae gre: (Routledge) 5/0 
Grey (O.), Rhymes and Rhapsodies, 220 ............ceeceesereeseee ees (Routledge) 5/0 
Gunter (A. C.), Phil Conway: a Novel, cr8vo ......... «(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Hooker (Sir J. D.), Himalayan Journals, cr Svo (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Hume (R. A.), Missions from the Modern View, cr 8vo .........(Revell) net 4/6 
Illustrated Catalogue of a Loan Collection of Portraits of English 

Historical Personages who Died between 1625 and 1714, 4to 

(O xford Univ. Press) net 6/0 

Leys (J. K.), A Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing, cr 8vo... .(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
ti in the 18th Century, trans. from the French.. (AT tr Humphreys) net 6/0 


Mackaye (P.), Fenris the Wolf, cr 8vo ....... ...(Macmillan) net 
Maun (M. E.), The Parish Nurse : a Novel, ‘cr 8v0 ... .(Methuen) 6 
Melli (F.), International Civil and Commercial sent '‘8v0. (Macmillan) net 12/6 
-Mitchell (T.), Christian Beneficence, ¢r 8vo ....... ..(C. H, Kelly) 





Morley (A.), Mechanics for Engineers, er 8vo .... (Longmans) net 4/0 
Moul iD) and Hill (R. H. E.), hse yrs, Essex, “4to (F. E. Robinson) net 6/0 
Nicholl (E. M.), The Human Touch, cr 80 ...........ccecsecseceecee ees . Paul) 6/0 
Nicholson (W.), Smoke Abatement, cr 8vo...... . (Griffin) net 6/0 


i (Marshall Bros.) 2/6 


Peploe (H. W. W.), He Cometh! cr 8vo Pe 
.. (Alston Rivers) 


Portman (L.), Hugh Rendal: a Story, cr 8vo.. 
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Schultz (H.), Outlines of Christian Apologetics, ‘er 8v0 .. (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Smith (W.) and Crockett (W.8S.), Abbotsford Painted and Described, 8vo 
(Black) net 7/6 


...(Revell) net 3/ 


Speer (R. E.), Young Men who Overcame, er 8vo.. 
(Unwin) net 6/0 


Thompson (H. B.), The Mental Traits of Sex, cr 8v0.. 











Thonger (C.), Book of Garden Design, Cr 8V0...........ccseseeeeeeceeees aes net 2/6 
Tuckey (C. O.), Examples in Arithmetic, cr 8V0...........0:c:cceeceeeeeeeeee(Bell) 38/0 
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EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
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Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


HAMPTONS 








Ready this day and post-free on application, 
HAMPTONS’ NEW CATALOGUE No. C 219, 
which illustrates the latest and most interesting 
designs in 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lro. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office, BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E., 





Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—t1 Millions Sterling, 





DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0O., Chairman, 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, CSI 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 
Thomas Heury Burroughes, Esq, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, 
John Cator, Esq. 


Jaines Fletcher, Esq. 

John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
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Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
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Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
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FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium, 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. __ 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 





application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | aii Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 


Mauufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO., Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
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lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, TREVEs, 
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buttons, ‘ 
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OuTSsIDE PAGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
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Course BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL 
of the POLYTECHNICS, at a salary of £350 per annum. 

The gentleman appointed will be required to devote the whole of his time 
to the duties of his office, and will be responsible for the development and 
organisation, discipline, and educational efficiency of the instruction given in 
the Polytechnics. 

The instruction at these Centres is, for the most part, given in the evening, 
and in addition to Classes in Science, Art, Trade, Commercial and Domestic 
Subjects, there are Evening Courses in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 

The Principal will also be required to superintend any other Evening Classes 
established or to be established by the Committee, and to advise and assist 
the Committee in the co-ordination of all elasses of education. 

Candidates must not be over 45 years of age, and must hold University or 
other professional qualification. 

A Prospectus of the Classes held in the Polytechnics, together with copies 
of the Form of Application and Statement of Duties, may be obtained from 
the undersigned, to whom applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials 
of recent date, must be sent not later than 11th September, 1905, 

y JAMES SMYTH, Clerk. 

Education Office, Katharine Street, Croydon. 

20th July, 1905. 


_ ee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LOUGHBOROUGH—PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE. 


The COMMITTEE propose to APPOINT at once a PRINCIPAL of the 
above Centre, who shall be also Principal of the new Technical Institute, when 
completed. Commencing Salary £250 per annum. And CHIEF ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS commencing at £120 per annum, 

Applications from persons of Graduate status, with 20 copies of three testi- 
monials, must be received by me not later than Friday, 4th August. 

W. A. BROCKINGTON, 
Director of Education. 








33 Bowling Green Street, 
eicester. 


EWARK & DISTRICT PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRE 
AND PREPARATORY CLASSES. 

WANTED, a LADY PRINCIPAL, to teach and direct. Science qualifica- 
tions necessary. Engagement as from September Ist. Number of Girls 
under 100. Salary, £130 per annum.—Apply immediately to C. H, NEW- 
BALD, Esq., Martindale, Newark. 


UNICIPAL SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL AND 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE FOR GIRLS, LEAMINGTON.— 
The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD- 
MISTRESS of the above School. Applicants should have a University Degree 
or its equivalent qualification, and must have had suitable experience in a good 
Secondary Day School or Pupil Teachers’ Centre. Commencing salary £200 
per annum, together with a capitation fee of £1 per Pupil above the first 
hundred. (£230 guaranteed for the first year.) Duties to commence as soon 
as possible after September Ist, 1905.—Forms of eaten and particulars of 
the appointment may be obtained from the DIRECTOR, Technical School, 
Leamington. Forms of application must be completed and returned on or 
before 'luesday, August 1st, 1905. (Those applications which have already 
been made will be considered when making the appointment.) Personal 
canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 
LEO, RAWLINSON, Clerk to the Education Authority. 


Bt errse OF LOWESTOFT. 
HIGHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


PRINCIPAL for SCIENCE and ART SCHOOLS and PUPIL TEACHER 
CENTRE. Salary £200 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to 
£250.—Applications by August 10th to R. BEATTIE NICHOLSON, Town 
Clerk, Lowestoft. 














|B ag isbenga in September, FRENCH YOUNG LADY 
Bi (Parisian and Protestant preferred) for a little boy of 5} years, in 
afternoons only. Teaching not s0 necessary as conversation and companion- 
ship. Experience with children and references important. Salary £25 a year. 
—‘* ALPHA,” Porter’s, 7 Sussex Place, South Kensington, 8.W. 


N OXFORD M.A. (First Class and Two University 
Prizes), with Capital, WISHES to MEET with a young, experienced 
SCHOOLMASTER with Capital, to join him in first-class Preparatory School 
work on modern lines.—Address by letter, ‘‘C. R. C.,” Messrs, Slatter and 
Rose, Oxford. 
ELLINGTON STREET, a few doors from the Strand- 
For DISPOSAL the LONG LEASE of capital BUSINESS 
PREMISES, containing basement, ground and 3 Lg floors. Immediate 
possession.—For particulars, apyly to Messrs, DANIEL WATNEY and SONS, 
33 a ; or to Messrs, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO., 29 Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


O'R Tb C.U hb Ft UU Bs. 


PRACTICAL and TECHNICAL TRAINING for LADY PUPILS 
under Gold Medallist (Lady) on Flower and Fruit Farm. 
Employment for successful Students after training. 














Terms on application to ROBT. WINLO, Chudleigh, South Devon. 
PHYSICIAN’S WIDOW and DAUGHTER, living 


in their own house. RECEIVE, with the sanction of the Governors, a 
limited number of PUPILS to ATTEND the HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
BEDFORD. Resident German Governess. House fees, 66 — @ year. 
Children under 13, 60 guineas.—Address, H., ‘‘Cantuar,” Hurst Grove, Bediord. 
To be forwarded. 

UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 











SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air, E Highest references, 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss ESTHER CASE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge, Classical a 
Second Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. London. 


LADY ARTIST, whose Pictures were commended in 
Mr. Ruskin’s Notes, would GIVE, freely, HINTS or TEACHING in 











WATER COLOURS to YOUNG LADY during stoy be seaside in August.— 
Box 80, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C,  ~* 
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NHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CHERWELL HALI, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 


Teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate, and the Téacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. 


For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifications 
for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Ion. Sec., 
Miss MARGARET BERNARD, Birchy Hill, Sway, Hants. 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fr £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-élass Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fun £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rey. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
1 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 


2 $389 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 

Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
ing House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


S*t: ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
ARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Di of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries, of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 











only, 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock ; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
: Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs, T. H. Green, of Oxford; the Bishop of 8. David’s; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr, Arthur Milman, 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified staff of Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
nearthe Dowus. Tennis and croquet lawns and cricket field. Large gymnasium, 
Great care taken of delicate girls, and entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 

Secretary —Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol 
House-Mistress—Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 25th. 

OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 

to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


ge ey E.—Strongly Recommended by the HEAD- 
* MASTER OF HARROW, a School for a limited number of Gentlemen's 
Daughters. Parents may confidently rely upon the thorough Modern 
Education and Home Care their Daughters will receive. Field for games, 
riding, gymnasium, &.—PRINCIPAL, Brampton Down, Grimstone Avenue. 


OLKESTONE.—TWO GIRLS will be RECEIVED 

in a high-class LADIES’ COLLEGE at HALF-FEES to fill unexpected 

vacancies; house in splendid position; good modern Education; excellent 

statf¥. Governess student required ; premium 20 guineas.—Write, “‘ RADNOR,” 
care of Gould’s, 54 New Oxford Street, London. 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE, SAFFRON WALDEN.— 

’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN (recognised by the Board of 
Ldueation).—Principals: The Misses COWELL. A few Vacancies for Boarders. 
Excellent testimonials and recommended by the Bishop of Barking, the Vicar of 
Saifron Walden, and others.—NEXT TERM will COMMENCE SEPT. 13th. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, Mx.—Established 1858.— 
Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE. Miss GERTRUDE 
WALLIS (of the Froebel Educational Institute School and College). NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, September 20th.—Prospectus on 
application to the PRINCIPALS or SECRETARY. 


( AKHURST SCHOOL, SHORTLANDS, KENT, for 

the Daughters of Gentlemen. Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Strongly recommended by the Rev. Canon Wolley, Vicar of Shortlands, 
Inclusive terms, £75. Healthy situation, ten miles from London; thorough 
education on modern lines; special advantages for music ; physical exercises, 
hockey, tennis, cycling, riding, swimming.—Address, PRINCIPAL. 


ISS SAX'TON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 

tages for Music, ‘Art, Languages, Literature, Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 
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UDOR HALL L, 


FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. ' 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., ae Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Béafiers only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 

First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily, Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages. 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. Sretry, F.R.S. (Science); H. E. Marpen, M.A, 
F.R.Hist.S, (History); M. Hucuexer (French Literature); Dr. Sreppay 
(German Literature); C. Jenram, M.A. (‘Current Events”), &c. 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcia. R.C.M.; Gustave Praprav (Paris Conserva. 
toire); Gronce MaGratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Pav SrorvinG.(Violin), &e, 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Keni. Also largé Resident ‘Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4 acres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling, 


fT BIOK BAN K, 
4 MERCHISTON, EDINBURGH. 
Principals—Mrs. MUIRHEAD and Miss BIRD,-M.A. (Hon. Hist.), C.T.¢, 
(Successors to Miss Pellatt). 
PRIVATE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Bracing situation. Large,grounds and playing-field. 
HIGH SCHOOL AND HOME LIFE COMBINED. 
Preparation for Oxford Local University Entrance Exams, 
All Games, Swimming, Riding, &c, 
PROSPECTUS on APPLICATION, 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer. 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam. 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G, 
N, TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopened on May 5th, 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE’S WOOD.— 
Opens September, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil; 
9 acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AMY 
KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teaching (St. George's 
Training oe Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN T, NEILD,.M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated 
Student of Girton College.—Prospectus and all information from Miss NEILD, 
The Vista, Leominster; or Miss AMY KEMP, Elmfield, Manchester, ‘and 
Linthwaite, Windermere. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
S 7. LEONARDS UNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding. 
houses in conneetion with it are situated near the sea, and there™fre large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
po ean an and Schoo! List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 























T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT., 
STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Under Inspection of the Scotch Education Department, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, 
&ce. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton College, 
Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieif, 
K.C.M.G , K.C.S.I. ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &e. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L.. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 


2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
MIDDLESEX (104 miles from London).—Country. Bracing Air. 
Principals—Miss LEDWARDB, M.A. Owens College; Miss SHORE, His- 
torical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss B. SHORE, Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tripos, Girton College. 
ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
‘Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
pli yp the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 
LADY OF THE SACRED HEART,—Cheerful and healthy position in 

the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 
colloquial French, German, and Italian. Preparation for Examinations if 


desired. 
ORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING.—Pleasant house 


and garden, bracing air, lovely scenery, good water; croquet, tennis, 
oon MANAGERESS, The Hall, Appleton-le-Moors, Sinnington, 


YNDALE, WINCHMORE HILL, MIDDLESEX.— 
Miss BRIDGES RECEIVES limited number of GIRLS of good position 

in her high-class School (recognised). House stands in beautiful grounds, 
with hockey and cricket field. Excellent resident staif and visiting Professors. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School. for 


‘Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 


OCKINGE RECTORY, WANTAGE.—EDUCATION 
for YOUNG CHILDREN, aged 6 to 10, in comfortable home under 
experienced Swiss Governess. Large house, healthy situation among. the 
Berkshire Downs. Highest references.—Apply to Mrs. KEBLE. 






































RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


T. HELENS, BLACKHEATH, S.E.—School for, the 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—Miss ANDREW; Miss TATE, 
B.A. (London), Somerville College, Oxford. Large detached house, facing the 
Heath ; good garden, playing field; tennis, cricket, hockey. Preparation for 
University Entrance Exams, Special advantages for Musi, Languages, Art. 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—School for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful tscenery; 
summer and winter health resort. Head-mistress, Miss M. E. BROTHERS, 
Registered by Board of Education, Column B. Student-mistress wanted, 
premium or mutual terms. Next Term begins September 19th. 
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MONIC A’S, 
° TADWORTH, SURREY. 





HOME FOR LIMITED: NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 


Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—'l'o train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games, Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become ‘l'eachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massaye, Anatomy, Phiysi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Kc, 











M\HE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

near HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—For the Training of Women 
Teachers in Ling’s Swedish System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Also Hockey, Cricket, Net Ball, Lacrosse, Swimming, and Dancing. ‘his is 
the most complete course of physical training offered for women, combining, 
as it does, country life with the advantages of proximity toa large city, attend- 
ance at University for Physiology and Hygiene Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; 
excellent teaching practice, matches, &c. The College stands in its own very 
beautiful grounds, 16 acres in extent. Special attention is given to aesthetic 
gymnastics and relaxing movements. The training is adequate in all its 
branches, and is adapted to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental and 
physical strain. Women of good birth and education are ensured an attractive 
vocation. The College has been established eight years. Non-Professional 
Students received for shorter periods.—Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 








VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. ‘The course includes preparation for the Cambridge ‘Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), aud for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


MVYE INCORPORA'TED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a 'l'raining College for Secondary 
Veachers.—Chairman of Committee Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr, ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are beld in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and twoof £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually te Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


EWTON COLLEGE, DEVON.—Head-Master: Rev. R. 
WELLINGTUN MENNEER, M.A. Preparation for Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, and Universities. Good premises. Gymuasium, Swimming Bath, 
Racquet Courts. Several acres of playing-fields : resident Cricket professional, 
School Chapel. Preparatory side for smaller boys. Terms moderate.—For 
Prospectus, List of 8 &c., apply to HEAD-MASTER, orto F. WATTS, 
Esq., Secretary, Newton Abbot. NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, 197 
SEPTEMBER. 
OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 
Since 1897 : 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘ Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &e (Special Army Class) ; 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c ; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem, and Phys. Labors. ; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds, 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 

















AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20rn. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughl 
ood education. Special attention to development of character,—Principal, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 

pals: C, E, RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


OF i Se eh SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
ELECTION to HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on DECEMBER 13th. 
Foundationerships which reduce school charges by 20 per cent. awarded on 

nomination of Head-Master. 

Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW. 


EV T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 
Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for THIRD PUPIL. Bracing 
country; large grounds; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French and German. University Entrance 
and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


HE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon, RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for 
Army and University Entrance Examinations. 




















THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1905-6. 





The SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October 4th next. 
The following Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the 


Registrar : 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 
FACULTY OF LAW. 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE, 
FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING, 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Eevee HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Hospital is the largest in England; 927 beds are in constant use; in- 
patients last year, 13,536; out-patients, 206,386; accidents, 19,186; major 
operations, 2,830. 

Appointments.—Eighty qualified appointments are made annually ; more 
than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three mouths. 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are given 
pane od SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered) in 
September. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE, 

ATHLETIC GROUND, RESIDENCE, &c. 

For Prospectus and full information, apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E, MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 


Qt. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
k PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham; for 
the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; and for the 
Goverument Medical Services. 

SIX EN'TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 to 
£52 10s., COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 25th, 26th, and 27th. Handbook 
of curriculum on application to the DEAN. 

ACADEMY. 


‘cs EDINBURGH 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will begin on 
TUESDAY, October 3rd, at 10.30 o’clock, when there will be an Examination 
in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new Boys. 
‘The regular work of the Session will begin on WEDNESDAY, October 4th, 
at 9 o’clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 
MASTERS’ BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at the 
Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply informa- 
tion. 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A.Oxon., Scott 
House, Kinnear Road, and Mr, A. DRUITT, M.A.Oxon., Jeffrey House, 
Kinnear Road, Edinburgh, will be glad to see Parents by appointment. 

The RECTOR, Mr, REGINALD CARTER, M.A.Oxon., will be glad to see 
popes ~ a Academy on September 30th and October 2nd between 9.30 an 

2.30 o’clock. : 


D1 heetiemteadpaaiig INSTITUTION, N.B. 


Head-Master—CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
NEW SESSION BEGINS on 4th SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
Civil Service and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, beautiful and 
healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus and List of Boarding-Houses on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 

YORK. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, 
(Belonging to the Society of Friends.) 
The AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15th. 
For Prospectus and Particulars of Scholarships apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 
WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 
e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 
Bay. 4} hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. TERM BEGINS SEPT, 22nd.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
ON SEPTEMBER 27ru. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


First-Grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. 
D, E, NORION, M.A., Head-Master. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th 
to sth. Open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, September 22nd. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &ec., without Extra 
Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL, with large playgrounds, &c.. for boys from 8 to 1s, 
Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GATLPIN, M.A, 
LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HAN''S.—'I'he 
Rev. J. A. 8S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milkfrom 
Home Farm. Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application 


HITGIFT SCHOOL, CROYDON. 


Head-Master, 8.0. ANDREW, M.A. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 19th, There are Classical, Modern, and Science Sides, and seven Leaving 
Exhibitions.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 

H M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP, 
. MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomina- 
tions to Koyal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature, 


For full particulars aud prospectus apply to the Commander, 


Lieut, H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R., H.M.S, ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire, 





COLLEGE. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
& CIRENCESTER. Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Land-owners.Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists. intending Colonists.&c. 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 





NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS, 





HOLIDAY COURSES, specially adapted to the needs of ENGLISH. 
SPEAKING STUDENTS, will be held during the months of AUGUST and 
SEPTEMBER, 





For full Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 





RANBROOK SCHOOL, KEN T— 
The School provides at a very moderate cost a thorough Public School 
Education of the highest grade. Classical, Modern, and Scieuce Sides. Special 
Army Class. Special Preparation for Woolwich and Sandhurst by Large Staff 
of Experienced and Highly Successful Tutors.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
j PEARSE. Open Entrance Scholarships, July 4th. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions open to all boys under 14. whether already in the school or not, 
will be offered in 1906. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst.—Apply 


The BURSAR. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House. 


EYMUUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


Professional and Scientific 
Separate Junior School. 











Preparation for Universities and Army. 
Examinations. Scholarships and Exbibitions. 


Bracing climate. —_—_—_ 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ARE OF INVALID CHILDREN.—A West End 

Physician would like to meet with a Delicate or Invalid Child to share 

the Seaside Home and special treatment of his own little boy of three. who is 

slightly paralysed. Sole charge undertaken, with mother’s care, assisted by 

hospital-trained nurse and a Swedish masseuse; all under expert medical 

supervision.—For further particulars apply to Mr. TRUMAN'S Educational 
Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


SCHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
Ly TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION, 
Unqualitied success with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading plhysiciaus, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAG MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. ‘Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &ec., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
*Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). ‘ 


INISHING HOME AT BRUSSELS. 


Mlle. TOBIE RECEIVES FIVE GIRLS only. Beautiful house a few 
minutes from the Bois. Very refined aud comfortable home. 
18 Rue Dantzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels. 


>> SWITZERLAND.—Mrs. FAIDY, ex-Professor 

at Wellesley College (Mass., America). RECEIVES in her family a limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES wishing to pursue their studies in French, Music, 
and Art inGeneva. Highest references.—For Prospectus, address, 99-103 Route 
de Chéne, Geneva. 


ANOVER.—The PRINCIPAL of the PAEDAGOGIUM 
BARSINGHAUSEN (School for Sons of Gentlemen) RECEIVES a few 
ENGLISH BOARDERS, in his well-appointed villa, for General Education or 
for the Study of French and German for Special Exams. Charming and healthy 
situation (Hanoverian Hills).—Apply to PRINCIPAL, or to ‘‘R. E. T.,” 
47 Comeragh Road, West Kensington. 


ONN AM RHEIN—SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 
Principal—Frau REGIERUNGSRAT ALTSTAEDT. 
Thorough knowledge of German Language and Literature, Music, Languages. 
Excellent references. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instrac- 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation m the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 

COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, riding, feucing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


NHALET CAUDE CUTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational Freuch rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical Voanch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressimaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


)IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D, 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Holiday pupils received.— 





















































at Wren’s. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. 
Address: BRIT{SH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


‘PARIS.— EDUCATIONAL gOME FOR YOUNG 


LADIES. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Music, Languages, Art, 
under first-rate Professors. 
Concerts and Galleries attended. Splendid position near Boia, 
Lofty, bright rooms. A few vacancies for October. 
Excellent English and Foreign References. 
7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare des Princes, Boulpgne-sur-Seine, Paris. 
Miss Metherell will be in London during the Summer Vacation, and can 
arrange to see Parents. 


‘PABIS.—MAISON de FAMILLE for GENTLEMEN’S 
SONS, French and Foreign. 











M. TH. JAULMES, Professeur Diplomé de l'Université de Paris, and 
Madame JAULMES, 16 Rue Mozart, Passy, Paris. _ 

Very comfortable house in the healthiest part of Paris, close to the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

Very limited number of boarders. 

French and German Lessons. Sure 

Particulars and Llustrated Prospectus on application. 
Shuttleworth, 28 Prince’s Gardens, London, W. 


Reference: Lord 


mm 





EST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 


for Boys and Girls. Also Army, Navy, University and Civil Service 
Tutors. Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools and Tutors sent 
free of charge on receipt of statement of requirements. 

J.and J. PATON, Evucarionat AGents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Tel. : 5053 Central. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS (8th Edition), 1,034 pages, 
red cloth, post-free, 2s., contains abridged prospectuses, fees, &c., of over 
750 good Schools, also a Map of England and Articles on How to Enter the 
Army, Navy, Civil Service, Medical and Engineering Professions. 

PATON’S GUIDE 'lO0 CONTINENTAL SCHOULS, 216 pages, blue cloth, 
post-free, 1s. 4d. 


DU 0 A £1 ON. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. ‘lhring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be seut to the 
Manager, R. J. BEE VOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 











UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for ‘Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Chariug Cross. : 


myYyPEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application. ‘ 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


CRUISES on 8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT'’ (tonnage 3,273). Luxurious Steam Yacht. 


Perfect Cuisine. 
Ae) 9s. NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISE, 
e leaving Hull August 26th—September 9th. 
£12 12s, LISBON, CADIZ (for Seville and Granada), GIBRALTAR, TAN- 
GIER, ALGIERS CRUISE, September 23rd. 
NO-NIGHT-TRAVELLING SWISS TOURS, 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


MYOURS tro PORTUGAL anpd MADEIRA. 
BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
£10 to £12 covers all expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £15 to £19 for 23 to 27 
days, w.th the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class Travel. 
Excellent Hotels, 

















BOOTH S§.S. CO.,, Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James 
Street, Liverpool, 








EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 
8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
¥.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Shettield Workhouse. Recommended 
by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheiield. 
] OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Kditious, &. £30 offered tor 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols.. 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £5 for Keats's 
Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—30s, each_ offered.—Wedmore’s 
Meryon, 1892; Wedmore's Whistler's Etchings, a Study, 1899; Tit- 
marsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols. ; 
Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold's Men 
of Character, 3 vols., 1838; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Curzon’s Persia, 
2 vols., 1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds’ Italian Lit., 2 vols., 
1881; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; £30 offered for Vanity Fair, in 
20 Nos., 1847-48 ; Oscar Wilde’s Books wanted and for sale or exchange. List 
free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


| OOKS BOUGHT.—Any quantity for cash.—30s. each 
: offered for Leslie & Taylor's Reynolds, 2 vols., 1865 ; Gardiner’s History, 
2 vols., 1863; £4, Melange ot Humour, 1824; Sam’s Tour of Paris, 1822; £5, 
Boydell’s Thames, 1794, col. plutes.--3,000 others wanted. List free. Everything 
supplied. State wants.—HOLLAND BROS,, 21 John Bright St., Birmingham, 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 

















In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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DAIMLERS 
INVINCIBLE. 


FOUR BRIGHTON 
RESULTS :— 
Event F 2 


Event G 2 
Event H2 - - 


- Daimler First. 
- Daimler First. 
Daimler First. 
Daimler Second. 
Daimler First. 
Daimler Second. 


99 cs 7 
Ladies’ Handicap 


Thus Daimler Cars ran in four open events, winning 
four Firsts and two Seconds. 


These results are the culminating. point of a long 
series of similar successes throughout the season, 
effectively proving the pre-eminence of the Daimler 
Tourist Car. 


DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd. 


COVENTRY. 


219-229 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
| London, W. 





LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per lb. 202. packet. 


SWASHBUCKLER tic” 6/8 -/11 tin 
BOARDMAN’S pipe tobacco 7/4 W/= pai 
mace, 


THE CHAIRMAN Delightful 7/4 1/- faa 
TOURNAMENT = “Sicur" 8/- 1/1 pas 
WASSAIL vour,uniqus 9/" 1/23 fata 
INDIAN FAKIR 


aroma. 
SPECIAL! 


A peculiar ost 
facinating 10/- 1/4 jane 
tobacco. 
1 oz. Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post pald. 


NOTE.— Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
* the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study aud experience 
have resulted mm the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


“45 Market Street, Manchester. 


Bankers; MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DIsTRICT. 





A “Giltedge” Investment 


yielding big dividends of satisfaction is a 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pen. 


One will enable you to do the best work in your power. 


A Steel Pen, Pencil, or an Inferior Fountain Pen means 
slower, less accurate, and illegible notes, &c. A Steel Pen 
lasts a day, a “Swan” will endure for years. 


The late OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES wrote: 

“ Thave sent one of your pens to have a point mended. You 
may like to know that I have used this pen constantly for more 
than twenty years, from the days of a book of mine called 
‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 1857-8, until last Friday, 
without repair, and always with perfect satisfaction. I have 
written with it balf-a-dozen or more volumes, a large number 
of essays, &c., and thousands of letters. I feel to it as to an old 
friend, and I hope you will do the best you can for it, though I 
have in the meantime bought another of your make. I do not 
kuow whether you care for this testimonial, but I feel as if the 
pen which has carried out so much of my thought and brought 
back so much in various forms in return was entitled to this 
certificate of honourable service.”” 


The Gold Nib makes writing rapid and easy. 


In 3 Sizes. 


10/6; 16/6; 25/- upwards. 


Sold by all Stationers and Jewellers. 


Write for Catalogue. 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


79 & 8 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
BRANCHES: 98 Cheapside, E.C., 95a Regent St., W.; 3 Exchange St., 
MANCHESTER; and at NEW YORK and PARIS. 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Sstrengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; ilb. Tins, 1/8. 4id. per oz.; ilb. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, ° 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


——— 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £55,000,000. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY 


Beautiful Private Gr di: Te is .Court. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d, 
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“BLACKWOOD” 


For AUGUST contains 
The Government of India. 
By G. W. Forrest, C. LE, 


Man-Hunting by Lions. 
By Mrs. S. L. Hinve, 





Angling Bigotries. 
By A PHILISTINE, 
With the Mehtar’s Faleons: a 
Morning in Chitral. 
By Major R. L. Kennion. 
A Poor Man’s Wealth. 


By GWENDOLEN PrrcE. 


The Island of the Saints. 


Richard Hartley, Prospector. 
By Doveias BLACKBURN. 


A Study of the Russo-Japanese War. 
VIII.—The Preliminaries to the Battle of 
Mukden, With Map. By CuassEur. 


Musings without-Method— 

The Tyranny of the Income-Tax—An 
Instrument of Humiliation—The Irre- 
sponsible Elector —- Robbery of the Exempt 
—An Exhibition of Mezzotint Engravings 
—The Art of Portraiture: Ancient and 
Modern—The Degradation of the Camera 
and the Illustrated Journal. 


Swapping Horses. 
Military Submarine Mining. 
By Col, E. D. Maucoum, C.B., R.E. 


The Morocco Crisis. 
By Water B. Harris, 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONforBEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on a of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s 4g 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. 








THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 


Paid-up Capital .. .£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund...... -. ++. £1,040,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 









HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, EC 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


*“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there w no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-cla‘s Stove will obtain from 
“K” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYABLE In ADVANCE, 











Including postage to any Yearly. © Half- Quar- 
part of the United “a yearly. — ter ly. 
dom aR a6 £1 86...0143...07 2 


Includivg postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c. ~ «ao, 2206. O18 3...062 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


AUGUST. 


Tue NaTION AND THE ARMY: THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL CITIZEN, 
(1) By Colonel the Earl of Erroll. 
(2) By the Rev. H. Russell Wakefield (Mayor of 
Marylebone). 
Tue LiseraL Unionist: Party. By the Right 
~ ad West Ridgeway, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
CS.1, 
THe Wuitre Perit IN AvSTRALASIA, By Guy H. 
Scholefield. 
— Drama. By Lady Archibald Camp- 


ell, 

VANISHING VIENNA: A RETROSPECT. By Lady 
Paget. 

Mapvame TALuien. By Dominick Daly. 

An AuTUMN WANDERING IN Moaccco. By T. H. 
Weir. 

Some French anp EnoGuisH’ Painting. By 
Frederick Wedmore. 

—. oF BERKELEY. By Stephen Paget, 


THE HEBREW AND THE BABYLONIAN COSMOLOGIES. 
By the Rev. Dr. W. St. Clair Tisdall. 

Tue CaARMARGUE. By David H. Wilson, 

THe Macaronis. By Norman Pearson, 

Tue Origin or Money From ORNAMENT. By 
William Warrand Carlile. 

HOovUsEKEEPING AND NATIONAL WELL-Beinc. By 
Mrs. Huth Jackson. 

A Note on Women’s Surrrace. By the Countess 
of Selborne. 

THe Conrest FoR SeEa-PowerR: GERMANY’S 
Opportunity. By Archibald S. Hurd. 

“Mr. SPeaKER.”” By Michael MacDonagh, 

REDISTRIBUTION. By Herbert Paul. 


London: SporriswoopE & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square. 
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CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND THE 
PEACE OF THE WORLD. By Francis DE 


PRESSENSE. 
THE Mag sceengl senna OF RELIGION IN FRANCE, 
PABATIE 
THE ‘SPIRITUAL SIDE OF MR. SWINBURNE'S 
GENIUS. By GrorGr BaRLow 

CANAAN IN THE CENTURY ‘BEFORE THE 
EXODUS. By A. H. Sayce. 

* Hora Mortis Noster.’ By F.R.C.S.—Occupartions 
OF THE People. By J. A. Hobson.—TueE Pro- 
GRESS OF GERMANY AND OF GREATER GERMANY. 
By O. Eltzbacher.—THe HigH ANCESTRY OF 
Puritanism. By G. G. Coulton.—A Russian 
Seaman's Primer. By Professor H. Macaulay 
Posnett.—ForreIGN AFFaIRS. By Dr. E. J. Dil- 
lon.—Some Recent Booxs, By ‘‘ A Reader,” 


London: Horace MarsHatt & Son, 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable Jrom, and Sub- 
scriptions receved by, THE OLD CoRNER 
BooksTorE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Mussrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, Lrtp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKsELLING DeEp6t, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 





Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. RiaBy, Adelaide. 








FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases, 
S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND. 


Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases, 





THE MORALS OF SUICIDE: 
AND PERSONALITY. 


By the Rev. J. GURNHILL, B.A, 
2 vols, crown 8vo, 58. net each, 


“‘ The essay is a valuable one.”—Church Times, 


**It cannot fail to be of ethical as well as of 
psychological importance.”—Spectator. 

** The author seems to have a real gift for stating 
in a clear, intelligible, popular shape philosophical 
positions and arguments.”—Guardian. 


**A laudable effort to lay down the soundest 
basis for a sound system of moral principles.” 
—Church of Ireland Gazette, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


JULY, 1905. 
ContTENTS. 

GeEorGE RippinG, First Bishop oF SOUTHWELL, 

Tur Approacu TO MopERN ENGLAND, 

CuurcH OF IRELAND FINANCE, 

Tue Curistian Socrery.—III, Tse Eanrwiest 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. 

‘* MEMORIALS OF EDWARD BURNE-JONES,.” 

Tur CuurcH IN NEWFOUNDLAND, 

Henry Parry Lippon, 

Tue Fourru GosPeL.—II, Tue Internat Evt- 
DENCE. 

Snort NoTIcEs, 

Inpex or ARTICLES TO Vots. I.-LIX. (October, 
1875— January, 1905) continued. 





No. 120. Price 6s, 


London : 
Sprorrrswoove & Co., Ltp., 5 New Street Square, E.C, 


Annual Subscriptions (£1) received by the 
Publishers. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2.0, 23". 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found — to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 





Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
Regent Street = Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 

Child 3 doz. . 
CAMBRI Tadios oa | aso 8 ox 
a The Ish PM sma’ Pn od 
POCKE Rosinson & CurAver have a 
world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
LISTS POST ucies.& Paice MAND HANDKERCHIEFS 
COLLARS, Gentleme Gent) 4-fold, f: 
IRISH ed r doz, Gatts tor Ladies a se 
m 5/11 per doz. 
a Pa 
COLLARS, CUFFS, Gua » with & 
SAMPLES & PRICE eo "35/6 
Lists POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per 4-doz, 
ho (to measure, 2/- extra), 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS a good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
ed the "}dor. 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 
sent 


Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be 
Direct to Belfast. 


EARS TAIN OR 
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THE 
DAILY MAIL 


CONTINENTAL EDITION 
Ts now Published 


IN PARIS 


each morning, and can be obtained at most 
places on the Continent many hours before 
any other English Newspaper. 


The price of the Continental “* Daily Mail” 
ts as follows :— 


PARIS + .. 45 centimes = 13d. 
FRENCH PROVINCES ... 20 centimes = 24d. 
Austria 25 heller si) 

Egypt 1 piastre 

Germany 20 pfennig 

Holland 123 cents 

Hungary 25 filler 

Italy ... 25 centesimi + — 234, 
Malta 2 tara 

Portugal 50 reis 

Russia 12 kopecs 

Spain + «+ 25 eentimos 
Switzerland ay es 25 centimes } 





Offices: 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST. Price SIXPENCE. 


WILD WHEAT. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). Chaps. 22-25. 
EDWARD FITZGERALD AND HIS FRIENDS. By Mrs. Cuar.es Tow.e, 
THE TORCHRUNNERS. By W. H. Poitocs. 

AN UNCHARTED REEF. By W. E. Norris. 

A ROAD IN ORCADY.—II. By Duncan J. Rosertsoyn, 

FOGEYDOM. By Entity Hickey. 

THE MIDNIGHT AXE... By Joun Lana. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT'S USE OF THE PREFACE. By M.H.H, Macartney. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post -free on 
application. FOREIGN BOOKS are avail- 
able on all Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The JULY LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored, Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
‘ Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Codes: Usicopz and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


3 PLACE DE LA MADELEINE, PARIS. 




















MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


PROFESSOR DICEY’S NEW BOOK. 
LECTURES ON THE RELATION 


BETWEEN LAW & PUBLIC OPINION IN 
ENGLAND DURING THE 19th CENTURY. 
By A. V. Dicer, K.C., B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Author of ‘‘Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Law of the Constitution.” 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
Pall Malt Gazette.—‘‘ A book that turns chaos into daylight.” 
Athenzwm.—“ In the field which Professor Dicey has chosen for himself he 


has no rival.” 
Times.—“* A work of rare and permanent value,” 


BY PROFESSOR BURY. 
THE LIFE OF ST. PATRICK, 
And his Place in History. 
By J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon.D.Litt., Hon.LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Cambridge University. 8vo, 12s, net. 

Athenzum,—" A life of St. Patrick in which careful and minute research has 
not quenched a bold and vivid imagination...... In no book have we found more 
ingenuity in probing for historic truth amid a cloud of absurdities, and such 
weighing of evidence as the appendix offers seems to us a model of acuteness 
in conjectural criticism.” 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. The 


Astronomer-Poet of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by Epwarp 
FitzGeratp.° Reprints of the First (Ready), Second (Tuesday), Third 
and Fourth (Shortly) Editions. Demy 16mo, cloth, 6d. net each. 


BY THE LATE HENRY SIDGWICK. 
LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT 


AND OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By the 
late Henry SmpGwIcs. 8vo, 10s. net. 














NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
ESSAYS FROM “THE GUARDIAN.” By. 


Watrter Pater. Extra Crown 8yo, 6s. 


THE GEOLOGY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By F. H. Hartcu, Ph.D., M.Inst.C.E., President of the Geological Society 
of South Africa; and G, S. CorstorpHine, B.Se., Ph.D., Consulting 
Geologist to the Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa. 8vo, 21s, net. 
South Africa— A very welcome volume, whose authors bear names to 
conjure with in the South African and the Indian world......There are a large: 
number of excellent illustrations.” 


FOURTH EDITION. 


MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS . AND 
. ESSAYS. 


By W. W. Rouse Batt, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 











JULY NUMBER NOW RBADY. 
THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, lls. 

Contents.—SomE Heprew Manuscripts in Carro. By Prof. Richard 
Gottheil (with Two Facsimiles),—Tue RappinicaL CONFERENCES, 1844-6. By 
the Rev. Dr. David Philipson.—GLEANINGS FROM THE YEMENITE LiTURGY. 
By the Rev. G. Margoliouth.—Tue ARaBic PorTION oF THE CaIRO GENIZAR 
at CamBrinGe. (Tenth Article.) By Dr. H. Hirschfeld.—Puito or ALEx- 
anpria. By J. H. A. Hart.—THe ARABIC ORIGINAL OF THE REPORT OF R. 
NarHan Hapasut. By Prof. I. Friedlaender.—Tuz Itinerary or BENJAMIN 
or TupELA (Continued). By Marcus N, Adler.—Notes on OLp TESTAMENT 
History. By Stanley A. Cook.—Criricat Notices: A Thirteenth-Century 
Hebrew-French Glossary. By Prof. W. Bacher. Caetani’s Annals of Islam. 
By Dr. H. Hirschfeld.—BisLioGRarHy oF HEBRAICA aND JuDAIca, March- 
June, 1905. By I. A. 


AUGUST NUMBERS NOW READY. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated, Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 

The AUGUST NUMBER contains :— 

A Complete Story 


BY 
RUDYARD KIPLING, 
“AN HABITATION ENFORCED.” 


ALPINE CLIMBING IN AUTOMOBILES. (The Cup of the French Alps. 
By Steriine HEILIG. 
And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 








ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, 12s, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








BOOKLETS BY ALICE BRAITHWAITE. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. | 
PLAIN DINNERS. A Help to a Uric-Acid-free Diet. 


6d. nett; postage, 1d. 
“There is much sound wisdom and real helpfulness in the pages of this little 


pamphlet.”—Dundee Courier. 


JUST ISSUED. 
THE STARCHY FOODS IN HEALTH AND SICKNESS. 


With Sidelights from the Japanese, 3d. nett; postage, 4d. 
FROM THE AUTHOR, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate, 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO.’S LIST. 


VANITY FAIR.—“ One of the liveliest and most irresistible 
books of irs that have appeared for a long time.”’ 


SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE. 


By the Hon. HENRY J. COKE, Author of “A Ride over the Rocky 
Mountains,” ‘‘Creeds of the Day,” &. ‘With a Portrait Frontispiece, 
small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
ACADEMY.—“ Mr. Coke has so selected and d d the incidents and 
memories of a remarkably busy life that very few indeed of his pages are 
uninteresting....... This is the kind of material that makes a good book.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“ The book is so delightful I could go on quoting from 
it for hours. The only fault I can find with it is that it is not longer.” 


THE MARQUIS’S EYE. 


By G. F. BRADBY, Author of ‘* Joshua Newings; or, The Love Bacillus.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION JUST ISSUED.—Crown 8vo, 68. 


ACADEMY.—“ We read his book on a chuckle from start to finish, and lay 
it down with a laugh.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ As good as Anstey’s ‘ Vice Versa’...... There is an 
honest laugh in every page, and a hearty guffaw in every chapter.” 


ROSE OF LONE FARM. 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, Author of ‘“ Turnpike Travellers,” 
‘Travels Round Our Village,” ‘From a Thatched Cottage,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
TIMES.—“ Miss Hayden......is quite at her best in this book. She surpasses 
herself in one accessory, the figure of Esau Tanner, the ‘ fogger.’” 
ACADEMY.—“ There are many delightful pages to be found in ‘Hose of 
Lone Farm.’” 


TWO MOODS of a MAN. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of ‘Crowborough Beacon,” 
“Glencairly Castle,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, h 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Undoubtedly one of the most absorbing novels 
published this season, and indeed a work to read and keep.” 
WORLD.—“ A very uncommon work......, The story is deeply interesting, 
and the actors in it are drawn with vigour and actuality.” 











London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


For AUGUST Now Ready. 


THE NEW SLAVE TRADE. 
By HENRY W. NEVINSON. (Illustrated) 


Since the Berlin Conference of 1885 the African Slave 
Trade is said to have ceased. As a matter of fact, it 
has assumed a more subtle and Insidious form. in the 
summer of 1904 the management of HARPER'S MAGA. 
ZINE arranged to send Henry W. Nevinson to Africa to 
make investigations of present conditions and to ‘find 
out and report the truth concerning the Slave Trade 
to-day. Mr. Nevinson sailed from England October, 
1904, to make his first investigations in the Portuguese 
West Africa, and the first of his papers appears in the 
August number, 


MARY E. WILKINS’S New Story, 


*“*Amarinas Roses.” (Illustrated,) 


LIFE IN THE UNIVERSE. 


By SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D, 


AMERICAN ORIGINS: 


London Films—Part VI. By W. D. HOWELLS, 


BOOTH TARKINGTON’S New Serial, 


**The Conquest of Canaan.” (Illustrated.) 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 


On Sale at all 
Bookstalls & Booksellers’. 











T. Werner Laurie’s List. 
THE CAPTAINS AND THE KINGS 


Intimate Reminiscences of Notabilities: By HENRY HAYNIE, 
Author of “ Paris, Past and Present,” and Chevalier de la 
Légion d’Honneur. With 8 Facsimiles of Autograph Letters, 
8} by 5}, cloth gilt, 348 pp., 6s. net. 

Here the reader will find himself in the presence, as it were, of Emperors, 
Kings, Queens, and Princes, of Savants and distinguished Musicians, of 
Painters and Philosophers, of Statesmen and Great Writers, of Popes and 
Diplomats. 





** A capital book, lively, informing, suggestive.” 
—The Times (in a column review). 


ICONOCLASTS : 


A Book of Dramatists. Dlluminating Critical Studies of Modern 
Revolutionary Playwrights. By JAMES HUNEKER. 6s. net. 
Ibsen—Strindberg—Becque—Hauptmann—Hervieu—The Quintessence of 


Shaw— Maxim Gorky’s Nachtasy]—Hermann Sudermann—Princess Mathilde’s 
Play—Duse and D’Annunzio—Villiers de Isle Adam—Maurice Maeterlinck. 





PICTURES IN UMBRIA. 


By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, Author of “In the Ardennes,” 
“ About Yorkshire,” &¢. With 50 Original Illustrations by 
Tuomas R. Macquoip, R.I. 6s. net. 


“ Pictures in Umbria” gives an account of the marvellous.old hill cities— 
Perugia, Assisi, and others—and endeavours to convey the charm of the 
scenery around them, to describe the Art treasures they contain, and to recall 
the associations interwoven with their history. 





Mr. LAURIE has much pleasure in announcing that Florence 
Warden's New Novel, 


PLAYING THE KNAVE, 


may now be had at the Booksellers’ and Libraries. It is 
probably the most sensational story of mystery, money, and 
murder the author of “The Ifouse on the Marsh” has ever 
written. 





THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


AUGUST, 1905. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
‘*BREST.” By Arno_p WHITE. 
THE SCANDINAVIAN RUPTURE. By Osserver. 
THE LAND OF EFFORT. By Miss Jane H. FInpiater, 
RACINE. By the Hon. Maurice Barine. 
CANDID IMPRESSIONS OF GERMANY. By Aw Enaouise Besipent, 
SOME OLD SCHOOL BOOKS. By Miss CaruErine Dopp, 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE STUDY OF GREEK. By the Rev. A. H. F, 
BovGuey, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
A sect SCHEME OF COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
ROWNE. 
IS SCOTLAND DECADENT? By Matacrowruer. 
THE FALSIFICATION OF THE EMS TELEGRAM. By Prince Bismarck. 
GREATER BRITAIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE— 
Are Working Men Patriotic? By George BLAKE WALKER. 
The Rhodes Trust. By Ruoprsian. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, AUGUST, 1905. 

Tue MessaGE OF BuDDHISM TO THE WESTERN WoRLD. By W.S. Lilly. 
M. Rovuvier. By Ch. Bastide. 

Tue RIsE AND FaLL OF THE Russian Navy. By Col. C, E. de la Poer 
Beresford. ; 

FRENCH AND GERMAN RELATIONS. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 
Lorp Curzon anp Lorp Kitcuener. By Sir George Arthur, Bart, 

First Love 1n Poetry. By Charles J. Norris. 

Mopern Orricers. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

Tae Kpucation DirricuLry. By the Rev. H. J. Bardsley. 

British Miuirary Fakms In SoutH Arrica. By E. F. Harvie. 

Tue Two Arracks ON Scrence. By W. H. Mallock. 

Tue Extinction oF Ecerta. By 'T. H. S. Escott. 

MARRIAGE AND Divorce IN America. By Sydney Brooks. 

Frencu Live ANP THE ENGLISH StaGE. By John F. Macdonald. 

A CAUSERIE ON CURRENT CONTINENTAL LITERATURE. By W. Lawler- Wilson, 
NostauGia. Part I. Chaps. 6-7. By Grazia Deledda. 

THE FinanciaL OvtTLoox. By J. 5.5. 


London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited. 


OOK BARGAINS. —SENT FREE, the Complete 

Annual Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. ‘New Books, at Bargain 
Prices, in all branches of literature. Fvery class of reader will tind Books to 
suit his taste at extraordinarily low cost. BOOKS POSTED TO ALL 
PARTS OF THE WOKLD AT DISCOUNT PRICES, plus Postage. 


By Lord AgTHurn 











T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford's Inn, London, 





H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
67 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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Four Great Novelists of the Day. 





—_—__— 


THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 


MAURICE HEWLETT, 


Author of “ The Queen’s Quair,” &c. 


FOOL 
FOOL 
FOOL 
FOOL 
FOOL 
FOOL 


ERRANT. 
ERRANT. 
ERRANT. 
ERRANT. 
ERRANT. 
ERRANT. 


6/- 
6/- 
6/- 
6/- 
6/- 
6/- 


OUTLOOK.—“ The art of Mr. Hewlett, his dramatic 
zest, his eye for colour, his gift of historical imagination, 
are things admitted, though one must always wonder 
anew at each display of these gifts. There are scenes in 
this story which are at least something that brims with 
crowded human life. There are priests, soldiers, learned 
men, contadine, noblemen, actors and women of all kinds, 
who are persons with souls of their own. You cannot, 
as they say, get away from Mr. Hewlett.” 





THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 


GAME. 
GAME. 
GAME. 
GAME. 
GAME. 
GAME. 


JACK LONDON. 


6/- 
6/- 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. (6s. 


SPECTATOR.—“‘The Game’ is a tale of the prize- 
ring, and the best tale of the sort that we remember. 
Mr. London knows the life he depicts in every one of 
its phases. If it be romance to find a core of beauty in 
harsh and tragical scenes, then the author of ‘The Call 
of the Wild’ is a true romancer. The work is whole- 
some because it is wholly honest, neither glorifying 
animalism, nor shirking ugliness, nor forgetting that in 
our common nature the saint is more potent than the 
satyr. It is a powerful and tragic tale of the eternal 
conflict between man’s love and his passion for action, 
between the domestic and the primeval. We'know few 
writers who are capable of a realism so unsparing, and 
at the same time a philosophy so sane.” 


BY 7k SAME AUTION. 


THE SEA WOLF. 6s. | 


THE FAITH OF MEN. 6s. 





THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 


T 


IMAGE IN 
IMAGE IN 
IMAGE IN 
IMAGE IN 
IMAGE IN 


HE CHALLONERS. 


THE BOOK OF MONTHS. 6s. 
SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 6s. 


THE 


E. F. BENSON. 


THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 


6s. 





SAND. 
SAND. 
SAND. 
SAND. 
SAND. 
THE SAME 
AN ACT IN A BACKWATER. 6s. 


THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. 6s. 
MAMMON & CO. 6s. 


BY 


6/- 
6/- 


MANCHESTER COURIER. — “It is worthy of all 
success, for it is the most powerful novel this clever 
writer has yet written—the novel of a decade at least. 
Occultism has never been employed to better purpose in 
fiction. The weird phenomena are treated with a skill 
which enchaius the interest, and which will long be 
remembered as a literary triumph. From beginning to 
end the entrancing nature of the story, and the beauty 
of its style, hold the attention and compel the admira- 
tion of the reader.” 


AUTHOR. 


THE RELENTLESS CITY. 6s. 
THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 6s. 





DA 
DA 
DA 
DA 








> > > > 


ELIZABETH ROBINS. 


RK 
RK 
RK 
RK 


LANTERN. 
LANTERN. 
LANTERN. 
LANTERN. 


6/- 
6/- 
6/- 
6/- 


BY 


BELOW THE SALT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE OPEN QUESTION. 


THE NEW MOON. Paper, 2s. 6d. net; 
cloth, 3s. net. 


(Piuneer Serizs.) 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STANDARD.—“ Unless we are vastly mistaken, the 
cleverness and audacity of Miss Robins’s new book will 
make it the talk of the town. She has realised her 
characters thoroughly, and has seen not only their sur- 
roundings but every detail of their lives. The story is 
absorbing, and it is certainly a brilliant piece of work.” 


THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE MAGNETIC NORTH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S HUSBAND. 


Paper, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s, net, 


(Pioneer Series.) 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE HILL. 6s. 


HORACE A. VACHELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


“ What Thomas Hnghes did for the schoolboys of England fifty years ago 
Mr. Vachell has done for their sons and grandsons in the Twentieth Century,” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


BROTHERS. Ninth Impression. 6s. 


‘It is a book to love and to live in awhile, and a book which will not lightly 
be forgotten.” — Westminster Gazette, 





MISS MARY DEANE’S NEW NOVEL.—SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE LITTLE NEIGHBOUR. 6s. 


“The story is beautifully written with pictorial grace.”— World. 
“A fresh, original piece of work...... a story which we follow with excited 
curiosity...... a sweet oasis in the arid desert of modern fiction, anda book that 
will be remembered when the names of most of the productions of Miss Deane’s 
coutemporaries have long been forgotten.’’—Court Journal, 


FRANCE IN 1821. Written by Mary Browne. Illus- 
trated by HERSELF. With an Introduction by EvpHEMIA 
STEWART BROWNE. Edited by Commander the Hon. H. N. 
SHORE, R.N. Square demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

“**How amusing books are before people have learnt to write!’ is the reflec- 
tion to which we are led by the ‘ Diary of a Girl in France in 1821.’ The 
Diary is illustrated with the child’s own drawings, and the humour of them is 
irresistible.” —Times. 

‘*A quaint and original book....... she possessed a very pretty taste for 
drawing. Evidence of the skill she showed in the latter direction may be 
found in the pictures accompanying her text. The book is full of entertain- 
ment.” —Globe. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF LORD 
BYRON: a Collection of his Private Opinions of Men and 
of Matters, taken from the New and Enlarged Edition of his 
Letters and Journals. Arranged by W. A. LEWIS BETTANY, 
Editor of “ Johnson’s Table-Talk” With 2 Portraits in Pho‘o- 
gravure, square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


« An intensely interesting compilation, made with much skill and judgment. 
wiaseos It will be highly acceptable to many readers unacquainted with the 
larger work.”—Truth. 

“Full of good things, and both in the selection and the arrangement Mr. 
Bettany has done well....... It would be hard to overrate the value of this book, 
Handsomely produced, with excellent reproductions of the portraits 
Westminster Gazette. 


eeeeeee 


it should be extremely popular. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
No. 59. AUGUST, 1905. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE GOVERNMENT, THE ARMY, AND THE NATION. L, Core 
CoRNFORD. 
SOME OF MY VISITORS. The late Professor F. Max Miitter. 
NELSON AND THE TRAFALGAR CENTENARY. A. Sr. LEGER WesTALL. 
CRICKET IN THE YEAR 2005 A.D. Harotp Macrarnane. 
RICHARD STRAUSS AND PROGRAMME MUSIC, E. A. Bavanan. 
RUSSIA’S DOMINIONS AND POLICY IN ASIA. A. Kintocu. 
LAND SETTLEMENT SYSTEM IN CANADA. R. J. Surimpron. 
THE SOLDIERS OF THE SIRKAR. Col. H. C. Writ y, C.B. 
THE CRIMINAL LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS. E. Manson. 
THE CRAFT OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. MicuaeL MacDonagn. 
THE SERPENT IN LITERATURE. W. H. Hupson. 
CORDOVA AND SEVILLE. Epwarp Horton. 
IMPERIAL CO-OPERATION IN EDUCATION, Miss C, A, Barnicoart, 
ON THE LINE. 
BEAUJEU (Chaps. 26-28), H.C. Barrer, 


NOW READY.—The AUGUST ISSUE of 


SCHOOL. 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
No. 20. AUGUST, 1905. Demy 4to, Gd. net. 


TICE AND PRECEPT. 
POINTS ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A Canserie. By S. E. Ww. 
THE FUTURE OF MUNICIPAL EDUCATION. By “ Municees.” 
PRACTICE versus THEORY. The Neglect of Manual ‘raining in 

Schools. By K. Baruurst. 

ECONOMY OF EFFORT. By T. W. Berry. 
EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. 
SUF LEADERS Saul fiG'NGto and Value of History.—It. D 
y i : ature and Value of His paiggs 
1S Gooue, M.A., High School, Middlesbrough. —— y 
NEW STUDIES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION.—II. 
ARITHMETIC THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. By P. Avper-Barnetr. 
ON CERTAIN NEWER METHODS IN THE TEACHING OF LATIN. By 


H. G. Forp, M.A. 
THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. A Professor's Lecture on Teaching 


Reform. d 

A PIONEER INSPECTOR, 1820-1830. His Aims and Aspirations. By 
H. Kinesm1Lt Moore, D.D. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. By J.C. Mepp. 

COMMON ROOM PAPERS.—I. The English Schoolboy. By Sranuey C. 
Rowand, B.A.—II. Speech Day.—Ill. On Half Hours with the 


Classics. 
THE LEGAL BEGINNING OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
REVIEWS.—Archezology in Schools, 
MINOR NOTICES. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 








On Saturday, Aug. 5th, ~ 
THE GOUNTY GENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER 


Will Publish a 
SPECIAL DOUBLE 
SHOOTING NUMBER 


Containing, amongst other features, a Complete List 
of all the 


DEER FORESTS 


AND 


GROUSE MOORS 
In the British Isles, 


together with their Owners and Tenants, 


Order your Copy To-day at any Bookstall or 
Newsagents’, Price 6d,, as usual, 





THE BOOK OF THE 
CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION 


is now on sale, and should you wish to secure 
a copy you should do so at once, as only a limited 
number of copies can be issued. 


THE BOOK OF THE EXHIBITION 


is the most valuable and exhaustive work yet 
issued dealing with Cheap Cottage Building, 
and contains 


THE PLANS, DESIGNS, PRICES, &c., 


of nearly every Cottage erected at 


THE CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION. 


Order it at once or you will be disappointed, 
Price One Shilling, or by post Is. 4d, Special 
Cloth Edition, 2s. Gd.; by post, 3s. 








Fill in this Order Form and forward it to The 
PUBLISHER, THE BOOK OF THE EXHIBITION, 4 and 5 
Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


Please send me THE BOOK OF THE EXHIBI- 
TION, for which I enclose you..s.ccrccoccsceeee™ 


IN is sicciikenadiinshittiadi thin alitiasinitinarantasciis 


Te OT RAT 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


* Ordinary Edition, is. 4d. Cloth Bound Edition, 3s. Post-free. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


SHSSSHSSSSHSSSSHHOSOHHSHSOSHOOOOSOSOOOOD 


Messrs, METHUEN will publish on August 10th a remarkable Novel by W, B. MAX WELL, 
Author of “The Ragged Messenger,” It is entitled 


VIVIEN 





THE COMPLETE GOLFER. By Harry Varopon. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
“Hazry Vardon has produced a most instructive and extertaining book on 
the game of which he is such a brilliant exponent.”—Truth. Hane 
«For the finesse of the game we know no book so lucid and so it 7 
—Outlook. 
“Harry Vardon never leaves us in doubt as to his meaning, and he brings to 
the succour of his pen a pleasant geniality and optimism.”—Times. j 
“In this new book he explains how it is done in an exceptionally lucid, 
entertaining, and thorough manner. To the novice and to improving golfers 
of all degrees of skill he presents the full fruits of his experience.”—Scotsman. 


HOME LIFE IN FRANCE. By Miss Beruam-Epwarps. 
With many Illustrations. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
«Jt bears in every chapter evidence that its information is derived from per- 
sonal observation and inquiry. The book is well illustrated.”—Morning Post, 
“This charming book is as original as it is fascinating and instructive. The 
reader who knows it will know French ways as a Frenchman does, It is 
calculated to sweep away more nonsense than a score of arbitration treaties.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“A most interesting and useful book. It is not only insturctive. but thanks 
to the charm of the authoress's style, distinctly amusing.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


WITH THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. By the 
Hon. Maurice Barina. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“The leisurely and scholarly charm of Mr. Baring is not a little remarkable 
when it is remembered that this is a book straight out of the heart of a fierce 
and most bloody war. Among books on the war this is a very uncommon one.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 

“Of sympathy, of knowledge of human nature, Mr. Baring has:a full 
measure, which, in his case, is more valuable as an asset than familiarity with 
military text-books. Apart from the military aspect, the book is delightful.” 


—Times, 
THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. By Epwarp Hurtoy, 


With many Illustrations, of which 20are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 
This is the first volume, complete in itself, of a work dealing with all Italy. 
Mr. Hutton has divided his book into three parts, one of which deals with 
Umbria as Italia Mystica. The Look is fully illustrated in colour and also 
with reproductions of famous pictures. It should be indispensable to all who 
travel in Italy and wish for a more detailed knowledge of her saints, painters, 
and cities than‘any guide-book offers. 


NAPLES. By A. H. Norway. With 25 Coloured Illus- 
trations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

This book is 2 picturesque and romantic description of Naples, telling its 
history, recounting its traditions, and generally filling in the gaps which the 
best of guide-books must leave. The coloured illustrations by Mr. Greiffen- 
hagen are extremely vivid and charming. 

With 


THE NORFOLK BROADS, By W. A. Durr. 
Coloured and other Illusirations by Frank Southgate. Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8yo, 6s. 

“A very instructive and entertaining volume.”—Field. 

“Mr. Dutt has mastered all the beautiful secrets of Broadland and he is an 
enthusiastic lover of that land of quiet waterways and dreaming lakes. The 
book is remarkable for the multitude and excellence of its coloured illustra- 
tions by Mr. Frank Southgate.”—Lust Anglian Times. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By W. M. Fuinpers Petrir, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor 
of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illustrated, in 6 vols, crown 
8vo, 6s. each. Vol. I1I.—Dynastirs XIX-XXX. 

This is the last volume of the series to be issued. 

“It is a most comprehensive work and the writer is a great and indefatigable 
worker.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“The fine flower of Egyptology is seen throughout this notable volume.” 

—Morning Leader. 

“A closely packed narrative of so much of Egypt’s nebulous history as has 

been made clear by modern research.”—Scotsiman. 
Illus- 


SHREWSBURY. By T. Aupen, M.A., F.S.A. 
trated, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Ancient Cities. 
“Learned, accurate, and readable.” —Academy. 


THE BUSINESS OF ADVERTISING. By Crarence 
G. Moray, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated, crown $vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
{Books on Business. 
“The work contains a mass of extremely useful information.” 
—Financial Times. 
“Tt is a most readable book, full of interesting information, admirably 
arranged,”—Scotsman. 


CIVIL. ENGINEERING. By T. Cuiaxton Fmpuer, 
M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Engineering, University College, Dundee, in 
the University of St. Andrews, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Books on Business, 


ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. By 


A. E. Dunstay, B.Sc., Head of the Chemical Department, East Ham 
Technical College. With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 
[Methuen’s Junior School Books, 
EASY FRENCH RHYMES. By Henri Buiover. 
Illustrated, feap. 8vo, 1s. [The Beginner’s Books. 
This little book, containing the time-honoured English nursery rhymes 
translated into French rhyme, will supply children with a fairly extensive and 
easily acquired vocabulary of French words, and it will be found of great 
utility in kindergarten and preparatory schools. 


EASY STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By 


E. M. Witmot-Buxton, Author of ‘‘ Makers of Europe.” Feap. 8vo, ls. 
[The Beginner’s Books, 


REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By Epmunp Burge. Crown 8vo, 6d. net; cloth, 1s. net. 
[Methuen's Standard Library. 





NEW NOVELS. 
A JAY OF ITALY. By Bernarp Capzs. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The best book Mr. Capes has written, an imaginary portrait of the most 
exquisite kind. It has something of the great simplicity. Mr. Capes could 
find no better subject than the period and the people he has nobly realised 
and vigorously painted,”’—Times, 

“The book shows its guthor’s talent in a characteristic example, and will be 
read with keen interest by those who like a spirited and warmly coloured 
romance.’’—Scotsman. 

“There springs to view instantaneously the extrordinary glow and richness 
of colour which Mr, Capes weaves so successfully into this medieval romance.” 

—Morning Leader, 


THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. By Ricuarp 


Marsx. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
THE LADY OF LYTE. By Granam. Hore. 


THE PARISH NURSE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. 


Frances Harrop (Frances Forbes Robertson). Crown 8vo, 6s. y 


“The book is unusual. It combines charm of style and strength of motive 
in a high degree, without losing the fascination given by the historical setting.” 
—Mornng Leader, 
* The story is admirably told in many vivid and pathetic scenes,” 
—Daily Graphic. 
It is bold in its atmosphere and 


By Mary E. Mann. 


**A vigorous and romantic story of Wales. 
breezy in its general effect.”—Daily Mail. 

‘* A cleverlyand powerfully written story. 
and the plot clever.”—Birmingham Post, 

“ Quaint and delightful.”—Manchester Courier. 


A TRAGEDY IN COMMONPLACE. By 


M. Urquuart. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


**There is observation of life in it, there is humour, and there is a sense of 
pathos. It looks almost like a transcript from actual life.”—Daily Mail. 

“It has a quiet distinction which is very refreshing, and the character- 
drawing shows unusual skill. Altogether it is a fine book, a really strong 
novel.”’—Morning Leader. 

“'The book is conspicuous by reason of its skill and power, and the literary 
style throughout possesses finish, terseness, and grace.”— World. 

‘*A tragic story, steadily and artistically worked up from the beginning. 
We can but honour a writer who chooses, so difficult a subject and treats it 
with so much skill, and at the same time with so much sympathy and 
tenderness.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A really clever and exceptionally interesting novel.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MRS. LYGON’S HUSBAND. By Apve.ine 


SERGEANT. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


**A cleverly constructed novel.’’—Speaker. 
“ ‘The story is quiet but absorbing, written with practised ease and ready 
effect, and shows the author at her very best.’"—Morning Leader. 
‘* The novel is full of incident and will be read with satisfaction. A wonder- 
fully convincing stndy of certain phases of human nature.”—Scotsman. 
“A good story, holding the reader’s interest throughout by a well- 
considered succession of incident and a gradually unfolded mystery.” 
—Darly Chronicle. 
‘“*Marvellously ingenious. In variety and distinctness of character-drawing, 
in richness and originality of incident, and in quiet strength of style, this book 
dves not yield to any other production of Miss Sergeant’s fluent pen.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. By 


V. LanGsrivce and C, HaroL_p Bourne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Quite a remarkable book. It has imagination, humour, and decided 
originality.”’—Evening Standard. 
“The authors have two priceless gifts—a perfectly natural, yet distinguished 
and eveu brilliant style, and a penetrating, sombre, relentless insight.” 
—Morning Leader, 


BEHIND THE THRONE. By Wim Le 


QuEvux. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘The atmosphere is a happy blend of romance and politics and the story is a 
very readable one.”—Pall Muil Gazette. 

*“*A most exciting tale. There is no falling off in Mr. Le Queux’s vigour and 
vivacity ; his imagination is as various and his energy is as unflagging as if he 
had never writtena book before.”—Morning Leader, 

“ A thoroughly readable book,”—Scotsman, 


The characters are finely drawn 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing a Complete Sixpenny Edition 
of the NOVELS (newly Translated) of ALEXANDRE 
DUMAS. The new number, “The Reminiscences of Antony 
Cecile,” is now issued in cloth, Is. 6d, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NATIONAL MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Society, 


39 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
E.C. 


Founded 1830. 


—_—_————~ 





FUNDS exceed 2; MILLIONS. 





DIRECTORS. 


The Hon. MARK F. NAPIER, Chairman. 

Sir GEORGE BARTLEY, K.C.B., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 

ARTHUR K. THARP, Esq. 

C. J. TODD, Esq., D.L., C.C. 

Sir HENRY W. TYLER. 

Colonel ERNEST VILLIERS, A.D.C. 


W. H. BYAS, Esq. 

Captain J. H. EDWARDS-HEATHOOTE, D.L., J.P. 
E. MURRAY IND, Esq, D.L., J.P. 

G. ERNEST TABOR, Esq. | 





The Society transacts all forms of Life Assurance and offers facilitics for 
advances upon, or the purchase of, 


LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS. 





THE LATEST SPEC{AL SCHEMES are: 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 17° Provide funds for School 


and College Expenses, &c. 


Features. (I.) Premiums cease at death of parent (or guardian), the benefits, 
nevertheless, being secured to the child. 


(II.) Should the child die, the premiums paid are returned. 


(1II.) No medical examination required, either of the parent (or 
guardian) or the child. 





3°/, PER ANNUM with LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Benefits. (I.) 3°/, Interest is paid yearly on the premiums. 
(II.) Life Assurance protection for a period of 20 or 25 years, 
(III.) At the end of the period the practically certain return of the 
premiums paid. 
Thus Life Assurance can be obtained without loss of income or impairment of 
security. In many cases a simple transfer of capital from existing 
investments is all that is necessary. 





All information on application to— 
GEOFFREY MARKS, F.I.A. 


Actuary and Manager. 








Loxpon: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 4nd 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baker for the ‘‘Spectator” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Suturday, July 29th, 190d» 
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